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DIVIDENDS 


OFFICE OF LOUISVILLE GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
The Board of Directors of Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company (Delaware), at a meeting held 


on May 20, 1940, declared a quarterly dividend of 
thirty-seven and one-half cents (3742.c) per share 
on the Class A Common Stock of the Company, 
tor the quarter ending May 31, 194, payable by 
check June 25, 1940, to stockholders of record as 
of the close of business May 31, 1940 

At the same meeting a dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25c) per share was declared on the Class 
B Common Stock of the Company, for the quarter 
ending May 31, 1940, payable by check June 25, 
1940, to stockholders of record as of the close 
of business May 31, 1949. 


J. J. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


E. I. bu PonT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DeELaware: May 20, 1940 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 


dividend of $1.12") a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable July 25, 1940, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on July 


10, 1940; also $1.75 a share, the second quarterly 
“interim” dividend for 1940. on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payalle June 14, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on May 27, 1940. 

W. F. RASKOB. Secretary 


THE ELECTRIC STURAGE BATTERY CO. 
The Directors have declared 
E id from the Accumulated Sur- 
XI € plus of the Company a divi- 
BATTERIES dend of Fifty Cents ($.50) 
per share on the Common 
Stock and the Prefered Stock, payable 
June 29, 1940, to stockholders of record of 
both of these classes of stock st the close of 
business on June 8, 1940. Checks will be 
mailed. 
H. C. ALLAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, May 17, 1940. 


PLYMOUTH OIL COMPANY 
Common Dividend No. 63 

The Board of Directors of Plymouth Oil Com- 
pany have declared a quarterly dividend of 35c¢ 
per share on the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, payable on June 28, 1940, to stock- 
~~ of record at the close of business June 
7, 1940. 

Transfer books will not close. 

W. E. HusiUN, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A quarterly dividend of THIRTY-SEVEN and ONE- 
HALF CENTS a share has been declared on the capital 
stock of this Company, payable July 1, 1940, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on June 15, 
1940. The stock transfer books of the Company will not 
be closed. H. J. OSBORN. Secretary. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share and an additional dividend 
of 25 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable June 15, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 1, 1940. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


Spencer Kellogg and Sous, 

A quarterly dividend of $.40 per share has 
been declared on the stock, payable June 10, 1940, 
to stockholders of record as of the close of 
business May 25, 1940. 

JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer 


Your dividend notice in 


%FINANCIAL WORLD 


calls the favorable attention of bona- 


fide investors to your securities. 
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Even in these 
hectic times 


YOU CAN 
STAY YOUNG 


This New Book Shows 

Why You Grow Old 

and What You Can 
Do About It 


Dont worry about growing old. Do 
something about it! Science has now dis- 
covered why people grow old. It’s not a 
matter of time but a matter of physi- 
ology. In his new book, YOU CAN 
STAY YOUNG, the prominent health 
consultant, Daniel W. Josselyn, whose 
clients include prominent New Yorkers, 
tells you just what he tells these people 
to help them outwit the life-shorteners, 
particularly the so-called degenerative 
diseases of middle age caused by strain 
and worry. His advice is simple, prac- 
tical, definite, and does not require star- 
vation diets or punishing exercises. His 
methods work. 


Chapters That Tell 
How To Do lt 


The Scientific Secrets of Youth—Foods 
That Age You—Longer Youth for the 
Colon—Longevity Menus for Break- 
fast, Lunch and Dinner—The Perfect 
Weight for a Long Life and How to 
Achieve It—The Exercise Vitamin: ex- 
ercises to suit your age—You Grow 
Younger at Night—Glandular Youth— 
Mental Indigestion—How to Suppress 
Your Unhappiness — The Easiest Way 


to Live Longer. 


Daniel W. Josselyn 


Financial World Book Shop § 


2! West Street 
I New York City 
Josselyn’s YOU CAN STAY YOUNG at $1.50 
Der copy. | 
I ( I enclose check or money order for............ i 
| OC Send C.0.D. 
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This War. 


By Thomas Mann. 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf. 66 
pages, $1.00. It would be necessary 
to invent new words to express the 
horror, the pity, the indignation and 
the loathing with which decent people 


everywhere contemplate what is 
transpiring in Europe—all because a 
Frankenstein monster in the flesh has 
been unloosed. And yet this world- 
tragedy, unrolling before our eyes, 
was inevitable from the beginning of 
the National Socialist regime seven 
years age. So declares Thomas Mann, 
German ex-patriate, and outstanding 
writer. 

The very first page contains this 
bomb-shell: “And every one of these 
[Nazi] steps, born of a still uncon- 
scious desperation, destroys another 
part, another instance of the pitiful 
illusion that there could be such a 
thing as ‘neutrality’ in this World 
Revolution.”” Appeasement? There 
never was a time nor a price at which 
peace could have been bought from 
that “pack of ruffians.” 

Even so great a master of thought 
and expression as Thomas Mann 
finds himself asking, and in vain, why 
a resourceful people, once honored 
and respected, should turn away from 
the plain path of progress and, re- 
nouncing all they held dear, follow 
a hysterical mountebank and risk all 
they have and are in a futile struggle 
to serve a handful of gangster- 
patriots, lapping in the luxuries of 
Persian satraps of old. 

If only the Germans themselves 
could realize that their endless sacri- 
fice, their servitude, their fighting, is 
“not for the greatness and happiness 
of their country, but for the fortunes 
of a dozen upstarts and adventurers, 
linked together by their crimes!” 

A little book, but if it could be 
widely read in Germany and Italy 
right now, it might change the course 
of world history. 


& 


Smoke Screen. By Samuel B. Pet- 
tengill. Published by Southern Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 121 pp. $1.00. The 
Honorable Mr. Pettengill, former 
member of Congress from Indiana, 


attempts in this book to demonstrate 
that the United States is moving 
toward National Socialism, and that 
it is doing so behind a smoke screen 
of unguaranteed political promises of 
the more abundant life. In his opin- 
ion the “third” New Deal is funda- 
mentally fascist, rules under a perma- 
nent “emergency,” tries to concentrate 
all powers into one body and gradu- 
ally to socialize all business. These 
trends curtail freedom and inaugurate 
despotism. They lead to a status of 
society where the state is no longer 
the servant of the citizen but becomes 
his supreme master. 

The analogies drawn between cur- 
rent political developments in this 
country and what happened in Italy 
and Germany during the last decade 
are striking and rather convincing. 
The book is really an eye-opener as 
to the fundamental nature of recent 
political trends in this country, which 
appear to have been away from a sys- 
tem of free enterprises toward col- 
lectivism. But it is not too late yet 
and when the people can be made to 
see through the smoke screen of 
politics and radical propaganda, the 
tide can be turned and the.course of 
the nation changed toward the evolu- 
tion of a social form in strict observ- 
ance of the Constitution, which makes 
the state the servant of the people. 


x *k 


“They Tell A Story.” . . . Edited 
by Martha Lupton. 553 pp. $3.00. 

Stag Lines. Edited by Maxwell 
Droke. 396 pp. $2.50. Published 
by Maxwell Droke. 

Here are two books, both generous 
in size and content, each one, in a 
way, supplementing the other, and 
both, whether separately or together, 
offering a most valuable and helpful 
source of material to all who either 
regularly or occasionally are called up 
to speak. The first-—“They Tell A 
Story”—contains one thousand selec- 
tions, conveniently grouped under 
headings such as Ambition, Generosi- 
ty, Character, Perseverance, Happi- 
ness, etc., all designed to illustrate or 
give ready point to talks—whether it 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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EFFECTS THE 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Emergency program, 


superimposed upon the 


large military and naval budget, will create addi- 


tional business for numerous industries. 


Ithough there is every indication 

that supplementary appropria- 
tions of $1 billion or more for na- 
tional defense will be rushed through 
Congress with great expedition, there 
is considerable difference of opinion 
as to how much time will pass before 
the stimulating effects of the emer- 
gency program are felt by American 
industry. Some of the more enthusi- 
astic followers of the “pump priming” 
school of economists in Washington 
are predicting that the first results 
will be apparent in as little as thirty 
days. On the other hand, a promi- 


nent industrialist observed that “‘it 
will take twelve months to bring in- 
dustry into high gear” in the produc- 
tion of war materials. 

Obviously, the length of time re- 
quired to make real progress will de- 
pend upon the efficacy of efforts to 
coordinate productive facilities which 
will be undertaken by the Adminis- 
tration. Serious “bottlenecks” exist, 
particularly in machine tools and 
the insufficiency of skilled workmen 
capable of operating precision tools. 
In some industries available manu- 
facturing space is also inadequate to 


Curtiss-Wright 


accommodate enlarged production. 
These conditions prevail in the air- 
craft industry (notably the engine 
manufacturing division), in a large 
section of the machine tool industry, 
and in somewhat less pronounced 
form in_ shipbuilding. In_ these 
groups, large orders previously placed 
by the U. S. Government or the bel- 
ligerent nations have already strained 
the existing capacity to produce, and 
there are some indications of serious 
delays in delivery schedules. 

While the greatest emphasis in the 
President’s recommendations was 


‘placed upon the rapid expansion of 


our military and naval air forces, and 
of our productive capacity for the 
manufacture of aircraft, there are 
other important sections of the pro- 
gram which will involve the purchase 
of large amounts of material and 
equipment. This business will go to 
less crowded industries, some of 
which—notably rail equipment and 
motor vehicle manufacturers—have 
large excess plant capacity. 

It is not possible to describe the 


FIFTY POTENTIAL BENEFICIARIES OF REARMAMENT 


Here are most of the companies that appear in best position 
to supply the materials and equipment needed for the Na- 
tion’s $2.8 billion rearmament program. The list is not ex- 
haustive, and some of the companies included herein could 
logically have been placed in some of the other groups than 


those in which they appear, because of diversity of activities. 
Thus duPont, which is in the Chemical Warfare group, could 
also have been included with the other companies that manu- 
facture explosives. And Sperry, which makes range finders, 
is also a member of the Aviation Accessory group. 


. TANKS, TRUCKS and MACHINE TOOLS: LARGE GUNS, ARMOR and 
— AUTOMOBILES: Bullard AMMUNITIONS: 
solidated Allis-Chalmers x-Cell- American Brake Shoe 
Caterpillar Tractor d American Car & Foundry 
Chrysler American Steel Foundries 
ouglas General Motors PRECISION INSTRUMENTS: Atlas Powder 

Harvester Eastman Kodak Baldwin 

North American Aviation Packard sl Electrical Bethlehem Steel 

United Aircraft Studebaker E. W. Bliss 


AVIATION ACCESSORIES: 
Bendix 
Bohn Aluminum 
Irving Airchute 
Thompson Products 
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White Motors 


CHEMICAL WARFARE: 
Allied Chemical 
American Cyanamid 
du Pont 
Westvaco Chemical 


SMALL ARMS: 
Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Savage Arms 


SHIPBUILDING EQUIPMENT: 
American Locomotive 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Foster Wheeler 


Crucible Steel 

General Railway Equipment 
Hercules Powder 

New York Air Brake 
Pressed Steel Car 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
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new program in definite terms at 
this time since the appropriation bills 
are still being considered by Congress 
and the exact allocation of the funds 
may not be made for some months. 
Furthermore, although practically all 
of the $896 million appropriations re- 
quested in the President’s message, 
and possibly more, will almost cer- 
tainly be granted, there is some doubt 
with respect to the $286 million addi- 
tional authorizations which would 
provide for expenditures in the 
President’s uncontrolled discretion. 
However, an approximate break- 
down is afforded by the tentative sum- 
maries which have been released. 
There are differences between the 
House and Senate bills, but the alloca- 
tions are indicated roughly as follows: 
$80 millions for bombing planes, $100 
million for procurement of training 
planes and the cost of training pilots, 
$300 million for expanding personnel 
and for the mechanization and equip- 
ment of ground forces, $65 million 
for anti-aircraft guns and ammuni- 
tion, $30 million for combat planes, 
$40 million for building munitions 
plants, $20 million for chemical war- 
fare service, $15 million for coast de- 
fense, and $250 million for the Navy, 
including both naval aircraft and 
speeding up the building of warships. 


COMING ARTICLES 
How Much War Benefit 


to Shipbuilders ? 
— 
Buying Incomes in This 


Market 


In addition, the President has asked 
for an immediate appropriation of $35 
million for the purchase of strategic 
materials such as tungsten, chromium, 
manganese and tin. 

The employment of the special au- 
thorizations of $200 million or more 
to be spent under the President’s di- 
rection is not clearly indicated; pre- 
sumably this would be used to elimi- 
nate the “bottlenecks” through con- 
struction of plant facilities for the 
overcrowded industries. 

It will be noted that a large part 
of the fund will be spent for motor- 
ization and mechanization of the 
Army. This means large purchases 
of automobiles, trucks, tanks and 
other equipment. The beneficiaries of 
this business will be the automobile 
and rail equipment industries. (Amer- 


ican Car & Foundry is now working 
on a large tank order for the War 
Department.) The anti-aircraft and 
coast defense expenditures will mean 
orders for manufacturers of gun forg- 
ings, carriages and other parts, shells, 
range finders and other precision in- 
struments, searchlights, etc. The ex- 
pansion of the regular army and re- 
serves will necessitate not only large 
purchases of gas masks, rifles, ma- 
chine guns and other material, but 
also shoes, uniforms and other articles 
of clothing. The chemical warfare 
and signal corps appropriations will 
mean business for chemical and elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers, cop- 
per fabricating companies, etc. How- 
ever, it appears that the major bene- 
ficiaries of the new program, apart 
from aircraft and related lines and 
shipbuilding, will be the automobile, 
truck and rail equipment manufac- 
turers (see article FW, May 1, page 
5) and some of the steels. 

The latter group (especially Beth- 
lehem and U. S. Steel) will also re- 
ceive a considerable amount of busi- 
ness from the speeding up of the naval 
construction program. Orders have 
already been issued for accelerating 
this program by working additional 
shifts and hiring at least 15,000 addi- 

(Please turn to page 27) 


CLEAR TRACK AHEAD FOR FM RADIO 


next January 1, fre- 
quency modulation —the new, 
noise-free method of radio broadcast- 
ing—will be placed on a commercial 
basis. This is made possible by last 
week’s decision of the Federal 
Communications Commission, which 
hailed FM as “‘one of the most signifi- 
cant contributions to radio in recent 
years,” and assigned it 40 wide chan- 
nels in the broadcast band. 

Developed by Major Edwin H. 
Armstrong, the man who supplied the 
basic design for all radio receivers in 
use today, frequency modulation is a 
revolutionary type of radio that really 
eliminates static and brings a new 
peak in high-fidelity reception. Among 
its several other advantages is that it 
operates on less power than amplitude 
modulation, the existing method of 
radio transmission. (FW, Dec. 27, 
and Mar. 6, ’40.) 

Despite the enthusiastic “green 
light” signalled by the FCC, it is gen- 


erally agreed that frequency modula- 
tion will not supplant present broad- 
casting facilities for several years at 
least. Nor will existing receivers be- 
come obsolete within a short time. 
Manufacturers are planning to turn 
out units capable of receiving either 
AM or FM programs. So far, four 
companies have been producing the 
new equipment: Stromberg-Carlson, 
General Electric, Radio Engineering 
Laboratories (R. E. L.) and E. H. 
Scott Laboratories. 

Companies planning to place FM 
receivers on the market very shortly 
include Zenith, Stewart-Warner, Pilot 
and Farnsworth, as well as others. 
As far as transmission equipment is 
concerned, manufacture has been con- 
fined to General Electric, R. E. L. 
and Western Electric. Recently, 
however, Radio Corporation an- 
nounced its entrance into the field. 

Prior to last week’s decision, about 
22 stations in the United States were 


either licensed, or had construction 
permits, for frequency modulation, 
and some 130 applications were pend- 
ing FCC action. Stations which have 
been on the air on an experimental 
basis include Major Armstrong’s own 
W2XMN;; the pioneer WIXOJ of 
New England’s Yankee Network; 
W2XOR (owned by WOXR in New 
York), and W2XOR, FM outlet for 
Bamberger’s WOR. 

Vitally affected by last week’s ac- 
tion was the closely allied field of 
facsimile communication—‘the trans- 
mission over radio, telephone, or 
existing wire circuits, of any material 
which can be recorded on paper.” 
(FW, Mar. 6.) According to Finch 
Telecommunications, Inc., foremost 
exponent of facsimile communication 
in this country, frequency modulation 
is “the only economical method” by 
which this new art can be put into 
immediate general use by the many 
agencies that are interested. 
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WHAT STOCKS ARE BEST 


hus far comparisons of financial 

records with those of the early 
months of last great European war 
are notable mainly for their contrasts. 
The first response to the beginning of 
hostilities last September was a brisk 
advance; in the latter part of July, 
1914, there developed such a wave of 
liquidation that it became necessary 
to close the exchanges for more than 
four months. Shortly after the pres- 
ent war entered its ninth month, the 
market went into a precipitous de- 
cline, whereas the same time interval 
marked the beginning of the first 
vigorous phase of a long bull market 
in 1915. Nevertheless, it is quite 
possible that a number of important 
similarities will become apparent as 
the war proceeds, and a categorical 
dismissal of the precedents established 
in the last war is likely to be just 
as dangerous as a blind adherence to 
historical market patterns in formu- 
lating investment policies. 

One interesting conjecture is that 
the current severe slump in the mar- 
kets, brought on by the beginning of 
“real war” in Europe, is a counter- 
part of the panicky liquidation of July, 
1914, which heralded the outbreak of 
hostilities in the incipient World War. 
At all events some of the influences 
which dominated the markets in 1915 
and 1916 will begin to play an im- 
portant part before many months 
have gone by, unless the theory that 
the war will have come to a decisive 
conclusion before the end of 1940 


proves correct. Many forecasts of a 


SUMMARY OF MARKET RECORD OF REPRESENTATIVE STOCKS, 


Low High High Low 

Jan., Dec., Ov., ec., 

Stock: 1915 1915 1916 1916 

Industrials 

Amer. Beet Sugar.... 33% 72% 108% 83 

Amer. Car & Fdry... 44% 82% 77% 60% 
American Linseed ... 7% 25 27% 17 

Amer. Locomotive ... 22% 72% 67% 

Amer. Smelt. & Ref... 56 122% 100% 
Amer. Steel Foundries 26% 64% 72% 59 
American Tobacco ... 220 220% 229% 210 
American Woolen .... 16 50% 58% 37 

Anaconda Copper .... 25 914% 105% 77% 
Baldwin Locomotive.. 35 121 9014 52 
Rethlehem Steel ..... 464% 485 700 489 
BLOWN 39 50 76 65 
Distillers’ Sec. ....... 10% 49% 471% 24 
General Chemical .... 165 315 329 310 

General Electric ...... 140 178 18534 160% 
General Motors ...... 82 558 818 750 

Goodrich (B. F.)..... 24% 77% 73 4914, 
Homestake Mining .. 114 125 135% =-:133 
Inter. Harvester .... 92 11234 126% 118 
Inter, Paper 8 12% 75% 39 


Liggett & Myers.... 207 260 305 
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The stock market cannot be expected to show a 
close parallel with 1915-1916, but the dominant 
trends in a number of important stock groups 


are likely to be similar in a long war. 


short war have been heard since the 
beginning of the German drive toward 
the West; this possibility deserves 
some consideration, but the odds ap- 
pear to be heavily weighted on the 
other side. The present tendency is 
to underestimate the recuperative 
ability of the French and British 
armies. On the other hand, there 
is good reason to take Winston 
Churchill at face value in his pre- 
dictions of a long struggle. The 
British Prime Minister has correctly 
gauged the Nazi threat for several 
years; his present estimate of Ger- 
many’s lasting powers should not be 
dismissed as mere propaganda. 

The stock market boom which de- 
veloped before America’s entrance 
into the World War began in March, 
1915, and lasted about 20 months. 
The advance in industrial stocks, as 
measured by the Dow-Jones averages, 
culminated in the latter part of No- 
vember, 1916; the bull market in rail 
stocks apparently terminated early in 
October, although the rail average did 
not show any important decline until 
about two months later. Rail stocks 
as a group showed little net advance 
from January to October, 1916, but 


Low High High Low 
Jan., Dec., Nov., ec., 
Stock: 1915 1915 1916 1916 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit.. 2814 26 27 21 
Lorillard (P.) 1 


National Biscuit ..... 121 127% 125% 120 
N. Y. Air Brake...... 57 142 186 132% 
Pullman Company ... 152% 169 170 161% 


Republic Iron & Steel 1934 57%4 93 69%, 


Sears, Roebuck ...... 182% 188% 233 218% 
353% 177% 131 100% 
Texas Company ...... 132 237 2411%4 194 

Utah Copper 48% 8134 130 90% 
56% 6834 55% 
8914 129%, 100% 


Westinghouse Electric 335 71 67% 51% 
Woolworth on W.).. 9% 136 
Public Utilities 
Amer. Tel. & Tel..... 116 
Brooklyn Union Gas.. 118 135 133 130 


Cons. Gas, N. Y...... 113% 14634 140 129% 
Detroit Edison ...... 112 133 149 147 
Laclede Gas 92% 105 11834 100 
Montana Power ...... 2 79% 1104 955% 
North Co.. 76% 714 
Peoples G. L. & Coke 117% 117% 11338 103% 


it is noteworthy that rails, although 
showing few instances of spectacular 
advances, participated in good meas- 
ure in the 1915 bull market. 

Gains ranging from 25 to 100 per 
cent and more were common among 
the stocks of industrial carriers in 
1915. Some of the granger roads 
also advanced sharply on the stimulus 
of large grain exports. The ultimate 
development of a war boom in this 
era would bring about substantial 
traffic gains for industrial railroads 
such as Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, New 
York Central, Nickel Plate and Penn- 
sylvania; carriers with a high per- 
centage of soft coal traffic, including 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Louisville & 
Nashville, Norfolk & Western and 
Southern Railway ; and the important 
iron ore carriers—Great Northern 
and Chicago & North Western. The 
potentialities of the grain carrying 
railroads are more difficult to esti- 
mate, but the probable scope of grain 
exports, even in a long war, is rela- 
tively limited because of the large in- 
crease in productive capacity of agri- 
cultural sources within the British 
Empire. 

Only a few public utility stocks 


1915-1916 


Low High High Low 

Jan., Dec.. Nov., Dec., 

Stock: 1915 1915 1916 1916 
Pub. Serv., N. J..... 106 120 134% 129 

Western Union ...... 57 8914-10434 9414 


Atchison, Top. & S.F. 93 10814 «1083, 101% 
Baltimore & Ohio.. 6714 96 891% 81% 


Canadian Pacific .... 15454 18454 174% 16234 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 41 6A 70 62 
Chic., Se) & St. Paul ome 101% 97 8&9 
Chic. R. & Pac.. 2% 3714 30% 
& Hudson.. 15334 156 14874 
Erie Railroad ........ 21%4 4434 3934 32u%4 
Great Northern ...... 11234 127% 10 115 
Illinois Central ....... 107 10834 109 104 


Kansas City South.... 21% 32% 245 
Louisville & Nash.... 112 130% 
N. Y. Central..... 84% 1 
Ne Ce. St 35 4654-4534 
Norfolk & Western... 99%4 122% 145 131 


Pennsylvania ......... 52% 60% 587 555 
Southern Pacific ..... 8134 104% 94 
Southern Railway . 14 A% WR BY 
Union Pacific ........ 115% 139% 15334 142% 
Western Maryand 9% 3244 2, 2% 
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were available for trading in the 
World War period, and the advances 
recorded by most members of this 
group were relatively small. Never- 
theless, profit possibilities were not 
entirely lacking in this division of the 
market. A war boom in industrial 
centers and some relaxation of politi- 
cal pressure could create a favorable 
market in stocks of utility companies 
having a high industrial load. A war 
economy lasting for several years and 
accompanied by a sharp increase in 
operating costs would ultimately have 
adverse effects upon railroad and 
utility earnings. But the history of 
the last great war shows that, at least 
in the earlier stages, income rises 
more rapidly than costs. The com- 
mon supposition that rail and utility 
stocks are unprofitable holdings in all 
stages of a war market is not sup- 
ported by the record. 

The outstanding “war brides” in 
1915 were the heavy industry stocks 
—-steels, rail equipments and motors 
—and some of the producers of 
primary commodities such as chemi- 
cals, non-ferrous metals and vegetable 
oils. A number of the typical manu- 


facturers of consumers’ goods made 
little or no net progress, and those 
which were especially hard hit by in- 
creasing raw material and operating 
costs declined. But many of the mem- 
bers of this large group, including 
textiles, distillers, shoes and paper 
makers participated in the boom. 
Of the two industries which have 
thus far been the major beneficiaries 
of war orders, aircraft manufacturers 
and machine tools, the former was in 
its infancy 25 years ago, and the lat- 
ter had practically no representation 
on the stock exchanges. Another in- 
dustry which has developed tremen- 
dously in this country since the end 
of the World War is chemical manu- 
facturing. These groups, together 
with the outstanding “war brides” of 
1915-1916—the steels and rail equip- 
ments—would be the logical leaders 
of any war boom which may develop 
after the shocks of the current read- 
justment have been absorbed. Other 
groups, notably the motors and some 
of the more favorably situated com- 
modity stocks, are likely to become 
prominent in a sustained advance. 
Prospects for the automobile manu- 


facturing group have been adversely 
affected by the loss of a major part of 
normal export markets, but this fac- 
tor may be offset by the utilization of 
excess plant capacity in the manufac- 
ture of armament materials and air- 
craft parts, and by increased export 
demand for trucks. 

The basic fact which the market re- 
fused to recognize from September, 
1939, to April of this year is that the 
impact of a major war in Europe 
upon the domestic economy is defla- 
tionary for an extended period, which 
may last up to a year or conceivably 
even longer. The belated recognition 
of this fact together with foreign sell- 
ing and the near-hysteria produced 
by the spectacular successes of the 
German military machine have pro- 
duced a violent slump in our markets. 
But the later effects of a prolonged 
conflict are practically certain to be 
inflationary. It is well to bear this 
in mind at a time such as the present. 
Market “panics” create staggering 
losses, but they also present rare op- 
portunities for profits to those who 
are able to maintain a_ balanced 
perspective. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR THE COMING RISE 


he spectacle of “total war,” on a 

scale never before witnessed in 
this or any other time, has brought 
its share of apparent inconsistencies 
into financial markets. For in the 
waves of liquidation that have washed 
away stock values, “war brides’”—as 
well as other issues calculated to 
benefit from accelerated warfare— 
have suffered along with the balance 
of the list. The obvious answer to 
this is that markets have been in the 
grip of panicky thinking—a situation 
that makes for unreasoning sacrifices 
of sound security values and short- 
sightedness as to future prospects. 


At such times, it is pretty well 
demonstrated that the person who has 
the courage to look ahead, and regard 
present circumstances independently 
of existing defeatist thinking, can lay 
the foundation for future profit. In 
the first instance, this, of course, re- 
quires adequate financial resources, 
for the danger of over-extending mar- 
ket operations has once again been 
sadly illustrated. Margin buying 
should be excluded in such erratic 
markets as those now being ex- 
perienced. But for those who are 
capable of assuming the necessary 
risks, a suitable time to re-appraise 


TWENTY WAR BENEFICIARIES FOR THIS MARKET 


Speculative “War Brides” 


American Car & Foundry......... 22 
Baldwin Locomotive ............... 13 
44 
*Colt’s Patent Firearms........... 70 
29 
29 
43 


(*) N. Y. Curb. 


Conservative “Recovery” Issues 


American 33 
131 
29 
40 
Westinghouse Air Brake........... 17 


buying programs appears quickly to 
be approaching in the stock market. 

Thus, two lists are presented, each 
of them consisting of better-than-aver- 
age equities. The first ten have been 
chosen almost entirely because of their 
prospects as armament beneficiaries. 
Some are in a good position to go on 
showing reasonable profits under 
more normal conditions, but their 
present outlook is dominated almost 
entirely by the war situation. The 
remaining ten are obviously much 
more “conservative” than the first. 
Nevertheless, each of them can be 
expected to be stimulated by a war- 
time economy. And besides, all of 
these are capable of substantial earn- 
ings in normal peace times. 

Scope of the recent market decline 
has placed practically all of these 
twenty issues in relatively attractive 
price brackets. But purchases need 
not be hastened at this time. Under 
current conditions, the wiser course 
would appear to be to wait until the 
general list gives more impressive 
evidences of stability—and signs that 
the major selling tide has been 
stemmed. 
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SELECTIVE GAINS 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 


Aggregate construction down from year-ago levels. 


But residential contract awards last month set new 


post-depression record. 


A ccording to Department of Com- 
merce figures, total construction 
amounted to just under $10 billion 
last year, including maintenance ex- 
penditures of $2.6 billion and work 
relief construction of slightly more 
than $1 billion. This was the sixth 
successive year in which building ac- 
tivity had shown an increase, and the 
year’s total represented a gratifying 
improvement over the 1933 low point 
in expenditures for this purpose, 
which was less than $4 billion. On 
the other hand, it was still far below 
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the level (almost $14 billion) attained 
in 1927. And the decline in private- 
ly financed construction was even 
greater than this $4 billion difference, 
since public expenditures for this pur- 
pose were about $1.5 billion larger 
last year than in 1927. 

These figures point to two con- 
clusions: first, that the trend of build- 
ing activity has been steadily and 
strongly upward for some time; and 
second, that this trend must be ex- 
tended much further before construc- 
tion even approaches former peaks. 


All four of the major divisions of 
private building (residential, indus- 
trial, commercial and public utility) 
are far below pre-depression totals. 
It is hardly conceivable that any of 


these classifications will reattain 
former levels this year or indeed at 
any time within the foreseeable fu- 
ture, but—at least until the recent 
market break—1940 has given every 
evidence of being a better building 
year than 1939. Just what effect the 
action of the stock market during the 
past two weeks will have on the plans 
of potential home buyers, remains to 
be seen. Some effect seems ines- 
capable, but a rapid turn-about in 
market trends accompanied by the 
substantial expansion indicated for 
numerous industries as a result of the 
rearmament program, could very 
well furnish the stimulus necessary 
not only to maintain residential de- 
mand at recent levels, but also to lift 
it even higher. 

According to F. W. Dodge fig- 
ures, aggregate construction contracts 
awarded during the first four months 
of the vear in 37 Eastern states were 
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“WORLD ISN’T FINISHED” 


aoe get the idea that the world isn’t finished, 
that we haven't started, that as long as we have 
the desire to go ahead, we shall go ahead. 

Never in the history of the world have we had 
such technical ability as we have today, and the 
only thing we need is the optimism and the belief 
and the imagination, and we can make this any- 
thing we want. We can write our own ticket for 
the future.—Charles F. Kettering, Vice-President 
of General Motors. 


13 per cent under the comparable 
1939 total. This poor showing, how- 
ever, is attributed to the unfavorable 
weather conditions prevailing this 


year. Future comparisons should be 
much more encouraging despite the 
fact that little is expected of com- 
mercial building or construction ex- 
penditures connected with Federal 
work relief or “pump-priming” pro- 
grams. 

Factory and public utility building 
showed only small increases last year 
over 1938 levels, but the year-to-year 
gain should be considerably expanded 
in both classifications during 1940 
(whether we should enter the war or 
not). Industrial and utility construc- 
tion has been held to a minimum in all 
recent vears and a sustained period 
of high business activity would 
necessitate erection of new plants and 


the expansion and modernization of . 


existing facilities. 

The residential building division 
did not share in the decline from 1939 
levels witnessed during the first four 
months of this year. Residential con- 
tracts awarded during this period 
showed a gain of about $10 million ; 
April awards of approximately $135 
million set a new _ post-depression 
peak, being the largest since October, 
1929. Federal Housing Administra- 
tion figures tell the same story. The 
value of mortgages selected for ap- 
praisal by this agency during April 
was the largest since its formation 
more than five vears ago, while mort- 
gages accepted for insurance during 
the month were the largest on record 
except for June of last year. 

Slum-clearance expenditures by the 
U. S. Housing Authority amounted 


to about $75 million in 1939, but are 
expected to total $350 million this 
year. Public agencies other than the 
Federal Government will also spend 
substantial sums on low-cost hous- 
ing. The combination of low inter- 
est rates, tremendous excess bank re- 
serves, liberalized down-payment and 
amortization terms and the housing 
deficiency accumulated over almost a 
decade of sub-normal building activity 
have proved an important stimulus to 
investment of private capital in new 
building, and barring entrance of this 
country into the European war these 
factors should continue to afford sup- 
port to residential construction of 
all types and sizes. 

Not all divisions of the building 
materials industry would derive 
equal advantages from a boom heavily 
concentrated in the residential di- 
vision. The principal beneficiaries 
would be producers of wallboard and 
insulating materials such as Celo- 
tex, Masonite, National Gypsum and 
U. S. Gypsum; suppliers of plumb- 
ing and heating equipment including 
American Radiator, Crane Company, 
Holland Furnace and Minneapolis- 
Honeywell; manufacturers of roofing 
materials such as Flintkote, Johns- 
Manville, Paraffine Companies and 
Ruberoid ; paint makers such as De- 
voe & Raynolds, Glidden Company 
and Sherwin-Williams; and_ finally 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, the world’s 
largest producer of plate and window 
glass. 


PRICES SAG LONDON, BREAK NEW YORK 


A" investors would do well to 
study this chart. On May 10, 
when Adolf Hitler gave the command 
that set his mighty war machine in 
motion, it shows that stock prices in 
New York were substantially higher 
than those prevailing in London. Two 
days later, however, U. S. quotations 
entered a tailspin that gathered in- 
tensity as the Nazi legions advanced. 

As of May 20, with the war carried 
to England’s very doorstep, London 
stock prices, comparatively speaking, 
were well above those in New York. 
It is interesting to retrace the general 
market pattern prevailing in both 
these financial centers since the con- 
flict in Europe began. 

On August 31, just before Ger- 


many signalled its campaign against 
Poland, the industrial average of 
stocks on the London Stock Ex- 
change (as prepared by the London 
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Financial Times), stood at 96.6. On 
May 21, this index had dropped to 
86.9, for a decline of slightly more 
than 10 per cent. On this side of the 
water, the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average was 134.41 on August 31. 
But by May 21, it had fallen to 114.31 
—a loss of more than 15 per cent. 

Considering our position, this hard- 
ly makes sense. Particularly in light 
of the special war taxes to which 
British corporations are now  sub- 
jected, and the limitations placed on 
their dividend payments. Perhaps it 
is best explained by returning to that 
ancient Greek sentence—‘Men are 
tormented by the opinions they have 
of things, and not by things them- 
selves.” 
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NORTH AMERICAN 


“INTEGRATE” 


Two compact systems expected to emerge. 


Minority investments to be retained, and ex- 


pansion into other industries is planned. 


rganized just fifty years ago, 
O the North American Company 
has grown to be one of the country’s 
largest public utility holding com- 
panies. From 1925 to 1933, all earn- 
ings were ploughed back into the 
properties, stockholders receiving 
stock dividends in lieu of a cash re- 
turn on their investment. Now, the 
company controls four groups of sub- 
sidiaries and has substantial interests 
in four groups of non-subsidiaries. 
And that, says the New Deal, is too 
much. 

To meet the requirements of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935, the management has drawn 
up an integration plan calling for 
major changes in the make-up of the 
system. These changes will not be 
carried out in the near future, but as 
opportunities arise over a period of 
years. Eventually the system, as 
planned, will consist of the integrated 
Missouri-Illinois-lowa group center- 
ing around St. Louis, and an addi- 
tional integrated system based on 
Cleveland. It is also proposed to re- 
tain the important investments in Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric and Detroit Edi- 
son, consisting respectively of 2,059,- 
670 and 245,463 common shares. In 
addition, North American proposes 
to acquire from other systems proper- 
ties that will round out the St. Louis- 
Cleveland groups, and to make invest- 
ments in non-utility enterprises. 
These new acquisitions are to be ar- 
ranged by exchange, or financed with 
funds obtained from the sale of mis- 
cellaneous assets. 

The properties eventally to be sold 
or liquidated include North American 
Utility Securities Corporation, West 
Kentucky Coal, St. Louis County 
Gas, ‘Washington Railway & Elec- 
tric, Wisconsin Electric Power, Wis- 
consin Gas & Electric, Wisconsin- 
Michigan Power, and North Ameri- 
can Light & Power. It is estimated 
that these companies had 1939 com- 
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bined gross revenues of S80 million, 
combined gross assets of over $502 
million, and approximately $7.3 mil- 
lion common stock earnings available 
for North American; the latter fig- 
ure represents an adjustment to re- 
flect certain potential changes in Wis- 
consin Electric Power that may result 
from the ultimate conversion of that 
company’s new preferred stock into 
common stock. This adjustment also 
assumes that the $1.2 million deduc- 
tion from 1939 earnings by Wisconsin 
Electric on account of investment 
amortization is a temporary debit and 
that this amount will eventually be 
available as additional equity earn- 
ings. 

The value of the investment in 
North American Utility Securities, 
West Kentucky Coal and North 
American Light & Power is indeter- 
minable. All three have substantial 
arrears of dividends on their pre- 
ferred stocks. The first two have 
little earning power, but their pre- 
ferred stocks are entirely owned by 
North American Company. The latter 
also has a substantial investment in 
the debentures and preferred stock of 
North American Light & Power, as 
well as 84 per cent of the common 
stock. Purely as an estimate, it seems 
possible that some $15 million to $20 
million or more can be realized even- 
tually from the investment in these 
three companies. The common stock 
earnings of the other companies in the 
liquidating group can probably be 
capitalized on the same basis as the 
market evaluates the common stocks 
of operating utility companies. Be- 
fore the recent break in the market, 
this valuation averaged about 13 times 
1939 earnings. Using this figure gives 
a theoretical value of about $82 mil- 
lion, or a total of some $100 million 
“realizable” value for North Ameri- 
can’s interest in the total group to be 
liquidated. Apparently included in the 
assets to be sold eventually, is North 
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President 
North American Company 


American Light & Power’s 35 per 
cent stock interest in Northern 
Natural Gas. 

Among the properties that North 
American intends to purchase are the 
Missouri-I[]linois-lowa subsidiaries of 
North American Light & Power. 
These are Missouri Power & Light 
and Illinois-lowa Power Company, 
which also controls Des Moines Elec- 
tric Light and lowa Power & Light. 
These properties in 1939 had gross 
revenues of some $30 million, com- 
bined assets of over $217 million, and 
common stock earnings of about $1.5 
million, The largest unit is Illinois- 
Iowa Power, which, had common 
stock earnings of $1.2 million. How- 
ever, this latter company has divided 
arrears of over $3.3 million on its 
preferred stock, and there are also 
outstanding (including amount re- 
served for the old preferred) some 
$12 million dividend arrears certifi- 
cates. It is evident, therefore, that a 
low valuation should apply at present 
to the Illinois-lowa Power common 
stock, as these arrears will have to be 
eliminated before the common stock 
will be entitled to receive dividends. 
Under present conditions the entire 
common stock (including that public- 
ly held) could probably be acquired 
for less than $4 million. In time. the 
savings through unified operation and 
accounting, as well as the large econo- 
mies that are possible through bond 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 


pendent Appraisal of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and 


information regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1940 


Bohn Aluminum B 

At present prices, around 21, 
shares are suitable for retention as a 
better-than-average speculation (paid 
50 cents so far this year). Business 
during the current year—especially in 
the last few months—has expanded 
rapidly. This has given rise to a 
number of favorable earnings esti- 
mates for the first half. In general, 
these point to the possibility that 
profit will approximate $2 a share 
during the period. This would com- 
pare with 85 cents in the first six 
months a year ago. A feature of pres- 
ent operations is the rising total of 
domestic and foreign armament work. 


(Also FW, Apr. 10.) 


Diamond Match A 

Retention of shares is warranted, 
notably for dividend income; recent 
price, 26 (yield on $1.50 paid and de- 
clared for 1940, 5.7% ). Although the 
Swedish match industry suspended 
operations this week, effect on U. S. 
producers is not expected to be im- 
portant. Sweden has sent some of 
its output here in the past, but even 
in the aggregate, our match imports 
are extremely small. (Also FW, Jan. 
10.) 


Foster Wheeler Cc 

Now around 10, present positions 
in shares may be retained, strictly as 
a speculation. It is understood that 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


T? insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 
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shipments of Foster Wheeler, in 
March and April, ran considerably 
ahead of the first two months of the 
current year. Present indications, 
moreover, seem to favor maintenance 
of this favorable level over balance of 
the year. According to recent reports, 
company’s backlog is presently in the 
neighborhood of $15 million. As the 
new national defense program gets 
under way, this total may be expected 
to increase. 


Hercules Powder B+ 

Shares (now around 78) constitute 
a suitable vehicle for representation in 
the chemical industry (paid 60 cents 
so far this year). Based on business 
so far in the period, indications are 
that June quarter profit will approxi- 
mate the $1.22 per share shown in 
the opening three months of the year. 
Favorable level of earnings reflects 
increased demand for raw materials 
from rayon, paint, and general in- 
dustrial organizations. Although com- 
pany is potentially an important sup- 
plier of munitions, little actual busi- 
ness has yet developed in this direc- 
tion. 


Life Savers be 

At prevailing levels, around 35, 
principal attraction of shares is their 
income possibilities (ann. rate, $1.60 
plus ext.; yield on $2.60 paid last 


MORE WINGS OVER 
THE ATLANTIC 


Civil Aeronautics Authority to inaugurate experimental flights from 


France to the United States and return. 


year, 7.4%). The general market de- 
cline has again placed this stock on 
a very favorable yield basis and some 
investment buying has been noted. 
Company is understood to be pro- 
tected for a year on its sugar and fla- 
voring-oil requirements and does not 
anticipate great difficulties incident to 
the European War. At the equivalent 
of 63 cents a share, March quarter 
net was unchanged from a year ago. 
(Also FW, May 15.) 


Monarch Machine Tool B+ 

Recently quoted at 33 (N. Y. 
Curb), present holdings of shares 
may be retained as a cyclical specula- 
tion (indicated ann. rate, $2). Com- 
pany is presently engaged in expand- 
ing plant capacity by about 15 per 
cent. This will provide space for a 
substantial amount of new equipment 
ordered since the first of the year. 
The current increase is the sixth in 
as many years and reflects the mount- 
ing total of incoming orders. Even 
with the new plant addition, existing 
backlogs are understood to be suffi- 
cient to insure capacity production for 
the rest of 1940. (Also FW, Apr. 
24.) 


National Acme C+ 

Upon the return of more stable 
market conditions, stock may be con- 
sidered one of the more attractive 
situations in the machine tool group; 


Despite the war, Air France 
Trans - Atlantique re- 
ceived permission from the 


French government freight, 


company officials and mail will be carried on these trips, which are sched- 
uled to begin very soon and to continue throughout the summer. Flights 
will start from Bordeaux and use La Guardia airport (New York) as 


the United States terminus. 
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recent price, 17 (paid 50 cents in 
1939). By increasing working hours 
and rearranging plant facilities, Na- 
tional Acme will double its produc- 
tion in the aeronautic contract divi- 
sion. The move, which is partly a re- 
flection of renewed sentiment for na- 
tional defense, will be accomplished as 
soon as possible. This leading manu- 
facturer of automatic machinery is 
presently experiencing capacity op- 
erations and good gains in year-to- 
year earnings. 


Parker Rust-Proof B 

Cyclical record and longer range 
growth prospects justify retention of 
shares, now around 14 (paid and 
declared so far this year, 75 cents). 
Aided by broad diversification of out- 
lets, second quarter volume of this 
unit should closely approximate that 
of the first quarter, when per share 
net was 75 cents. Practically all of 
the car builders “Parker Rust-Proof” 
their bodies and many of the chassis 
parts ; in addition, company does con- 
siderable business with the re- 
frigerator and building industries. 


(Also FW, Jan. 24.) 


Pennsylvania Railroad B+ 

Existing commitments in_ shares 
are warranted as a_ better-than- 
average speculation in the railroad 
industry, current levels, around 16 
(paid 50 cents so far this year). This 
leading carrier continues to report 
marked earnings progress. Trading 
interest in the stock, however, has 
been rather apathetic for some time. 
There is fair agreement that Penn- 
sylvania should exceed last year’s net 
of $2.43 a share in 1940. As a matter 


of fact, some sources are predicting 
that 1936 results (equivalent to $2.94 
a share) will be approached. (Also 
FW, May 8.) 


Timken-Detroit Axle B 

Now around 19, stock represents 
one of the more favorably situated 
units in the cyclical group; retention 
is advised (paid 25 cents so far this 
year). Manufacturing schedules at 
this company’s three principal plants 
are now running at around 90 per 
cent of the peak production period of 
1937. A current feature is the oil 
burner division, where plant activity 
is being stepped up. This is the busy 
season for that line and new, im- 
proved models are expected to enjoy 


an expanded level of sales. (Also 
FW, Apr. 24.) 
United Shoe Machinery A+ 


At current levels, around 60 (N.Y. 
Curb), stock remains attractive for 
dividend income (ann. rate, $2.50 
plus ext.; yield on $4.25 paid in 1939, 
7.1%). February 29 marked the end 
of another successful year for this 
leading shoe machinery organization. 
While shoe output has declined since 
beginning of the year, there is no 
present indication that results in the 
current fiscal twelvemonth will not be 
reasonably satisfactory. Company re- 
cently enlarged its research labora- 
tory—which is the biggest unit of its 
kind in the world. 


U. S. Rubber C+ 


Strictly speculative holdings of 
shares, now around 17, may be re- 
tained for the long pull. Maintenance 
of the political status quo in the 


Dutch East Indies seems reasonably 
assured, a favorable factor for these 
shares. Company obtains about 20 
per cent of its crude requirements 
from its plantations in Sumatra and 
Malaya, but depends upon outside 
purchases for practically all of the re- 


mainder. Some sources expect, how- 
ever, that 1940 net will compare fav- 
orably with that of 1939 ($2.91 a 
share ). 


Walworth C 

Existing moderate holdings of 
shares may be retained, strictly as a 
speculaiton; recent price, 3. Com- 
pany operated in the black during 
the first quarter and will apparently 
repeat this performance in the cur- 
rent period. Respecting the March 
quarter, profit was modest and was 
equivalent to 4 cents a share. Fol- 
lowers of this situation, however, be- 


lieve that company will do better later 
this vear. (Also FW, Mar. 13.) 


Westinghouse Electric A 
Operating record and longer range 
growth prospects will justify com- 
mitments in shares, now around 
83 upon appearance of more nor- 
mal market conditions (paid $1.75 
so far this year). It is officially 
conceded that prolongation of the 
European War could result in this 
company’s entry into the munitions 
manufacturing business on a_ large 
scale. As things now stand, any con- 
certed move in that direction would 
run up against the problem of capital 
expenditures for plant expansion. At 
the end of April, unfilled orders of 
this unit were in excess of $85 mil- 
lion. This represented a new high 
record. (Also FW, Feb. 21.) 
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PUT GOLD That the price of gold 
TO WORK should not be tampered 

with, meets with general 
acceptance. Such a change would 


only serve further to dislocate our 
economic structure. This, however, 
is not the most important and discon- 
certing feature of our treatment of 
gold. \What worries most people is, 
what use is there in burying it under- 
ground when gold is a more potent 
influence on our domestic and foreign 
trade when it freely circulates? 

Ask nine out of ten men why this 
gold is buried and they will confess 
they don’t know. In the panic of 
1933 all gold was called in to prevent 
hoarding. But that reason has long 
ceased to exist. 

Now it is more important to put 
it back to work, yet the Government 
refrains from taking such a stimulat- 
ing step. 

It is one of our greatest puzzles. 


U. S. — LOOK 


If we could get our 
HOMEWARD! 


mind off the war 
and apply it intro- 
spectively to our own domestic af- 
fairs we could find in them much to 
provide us with inspirational com- 
fort. As this thought runs through 
my mind I cannot help but ponder 
over a circular which has been going 
the rounds of the building trade is- 
sued by a well known concern in the 
construction industry, calling atten- 
tion to the unusual opportunities for 
business expansion there are to be 
found in the crying need for cheap 
homes. 

This is the message this circular 
carries, under the caption “Look 
Homeward America,” and this is only 
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another way of saying “Look For- 
ward America,” for it is claimed that 
there is an urgent need for more than 
three million reasonably priced homes. 

Compute, for example, the total ex- 
penditures necessary for this number 
of additional homes, at an average 
cost of not more than $2,500 each. 
It would come to the enormous outlay 
of $7.5 billion. And it would give 
people a roof over their heads at an 
annual carrying charge of not more 
than $300 in most localities after the 
original investment was made. Even 
the humblest toiler could afford such 
a home, and it could be provided for 
him on a pay-as-you-go plan. 


B.-M.T. HOLDERS New York City 
ARE HOAZED a-financing 
and proved itself 
an inexperienced amateur in the proc- 
ess when it concluded its purchase of 
the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Cor- 
poration. Considering the outcome, 
the security holders of the corpora- 
tion who accepted the City’s proposal 
and deposited their securities must 
now feel they have been hoaxed. 
Their feelings are only natural, for 
all the preferred stockholders will re- 
ceive for their shares from the city is 
$65 (in bonds which have recently 
sold below 90), while the holdouts 
have been able to sell their stock for 
considerably more than $100 a share, 
the recent market for the undeposited 
stock. Now that could only have 
been possible on the ground that the 
purchase would not legally be com- 
pleted unless the city owned all the 
stock. 
It appears that speculators were 
the principal beneficiaries of this 
spread between the price of the de- 


posited stock and that of the un- 
deposited. 

Now arises another problem. Will 
the City be able to maintain the five- 
cent fare, which was the principal rea- 
son for its acquiring the transit lines? 
That it can do so is dubious, for with 
operating costs ever mounting the 
City will have to assume the deficit 
and that may reach a figure that will 
force the fare as high as seven cents. 

When that occurs, it will be said 
that the City has hoaxed the com- 
munity by claiming an integrity for 
the five-cent fare. 


HOPSON IS the Asso- 
eer ciated Ges & 

Electric system 
was thrown in receivership, this 


opened the gates to the fullest in- 
vestigation of the operations of How- 
ard C. Hopson and what was revealed 
has finally led to his indictment for 
misrepresentation and fraudulent use 
of the mails. 

That there had been mushroom 
financing in the building of this utility 
holding company, the industry was 
well aware. But there was no gen- 
eral knowledge of any “milking” to 
the extent charged to Hopson. 

According to the indictment, the 
system was honeycombed with secret 
channels through which Hopson 
siphoned into his own pockets and 
those closely allied to him millions of 
dollars which belonged to investors. 

Also regrettable, if this looting is 
proven, is that it took so many years 
to uncover it. Had exposure come 
earlier in the company’s career in- 
vestors might have been spared a con- 
siderable part of the losses the Gov- 
ernment charges they incurred. 
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PONT “WAR BRIDE” STOCK 


Things for Better Liv- 
ing Through Chemis- 
try.” Each year that passes finds the 
du Pont Company further justifying 
this motto for the many millions of 
people to whom it is dedicated. Over 
the past several years, this phrase 
has found expression in products such 
as cellophane, lucite, neoprene, nylon 
and cordura. These and scores of 
others have come from the labora- 
tories of du Pont. And many more 
are certain to follow. For it is through 
the constant development of new 
products that this enterprise has 
grown to its position of No. 1 chemi- 
cal company in the United States— 
and recognized power in the world 
of industrial research. 

As corporations go, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company is only a 
youth, having been organized in 1915. 
Sut its antecedents may be traced to 
a partnership originally founded in 
1802 to manufacture explosives. After 
a rather exciting history during the 
\Vorld War years, du Pont began its 
evolution toward a diversified, well- 
rounded chemical unit. Today, its 
manufacturing operations touch prac- 
tically every major chemical field and 
are carried on through eleven depart- 
ments. These, in order of their im- 
portance from the standpoint of dol- 
lar sales in 1939, were as follows: 
(1) rayon; (2) organic chemicals ; 
(3) fabrics and finishes; (4) ‘“Cello- 
phane”; (5) inorganic heavy chemi- 
cals; (6) commercial explosives; (7) 
electro-chemicals and chemical speci- 
alties; (8) ammonia and ammonia 
products; (9) plastics; (10) pig- 
ments; and (11) sporting and mili- 
tary powders. 

Operating record of this enterprise 
has been in keeping with its outstand- 
ing industry status. When first re- 
ported, in 1932, sales stood at 
$123 million. With one exception, 
this figure expanded in every subse- 
quent year to a series of successive 
peaks culminating in 1939, at $298.8 
million. Substantially the same _pat- 
tern was traced by manufacturing 
profits. Adding income from the com- 
pany’s investment in General Motors 
(10 million shares) plus miscella- 
neous sources, gives us the following 
picture of net income: 1929, $78.2 
million; 1932, $26.2 million; 1936, 
$89.9 million; 1939, $93.2 million. 
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While activities are geared chiefly for peace, this 


leading chemical unit stands in the forefront of 


potential “war brides.” 


Stockholders have not been neglec- 
ted in this phenomenal growth. Since 
incorporation of the company, liberal 
payments have been made in each 
year, usually at the rate of about 80 
per cent of annual earnings. At the 
equivalent of $7 a share, distributions 
reached a new high last year. This 
compared with $3.25 in 1938, $6.25 
in 1937, and $5.86 in 1929 (reflect- 
ing adjustment for the 3'4-for-one 
stock split in January of that year). 

Aside from the characteristic secu- 
lar uptrend of the chemical industry 
as a whole, credit for this showing 
must be lodged with the management. 
And here, we are brought face-to- 
face with the basic factor in du Pont’s 
success — research. Briefly, its re- 
search policy may be stated to be ‘“‘a 
carefully planned balance between a 
constant endeavor to improve the 
quality and economic value of estab- 
lished products, and pioneering work 
aimed at new lines of manufacture.” 

What does this mean? It means 
stimulating the consumption of new 
products by progressively reducing 
prices, thus bringing volume increases 
to compensate for lower unit profits. 
It also means making large capital 
investments on which an adequate 
return may be postponed for many 
years. Take the manufacture of dye- 


stuffs, for example. This undertaking 
involved an investment of over $43 
million and 18 years of development 
before the company broke even. 

It has often been brought out that 
only around 2 per cent of du Pont’s 
annual manufacturing profits come 
from the production of war explo- 
sives. As a matter of fact, in 1919 
the company considered withdraw- 
ing from such manufacture but re- 
frained at the insistent request of 
the then Chief of Ordnance of the 
United States Army. Nevertheless, 
the company recognizes its potential 
value in the scheme of national de- 
fense. Thus, in the 1939 annual re- 
port, it repeated that its services 
“will continue fully to be at the dis- 
posal of the United States Govern- 
ment...” and that “any future de- 
velopments will be dictated by world 
conditions and the needs of this 
nation.” 

The time has apparently come when 
the United States will accept this 
offer. In his recent message to Con- 
gress, the President highlighted 
“world conditions and the needs of 
this nation’, and sketched a vast new 
program of national defense. As 
things now stand, the du Pont Com- 
pany should play a big part in this 
program. For it has the facilities and 


COMPARATIVE SALES ANALYSIS 
1939, 1934 AND 1924 
———Per Cent of Sales - 
Industrial Classification: 1939 1934 1924 

Paper, containers and wrapping materials... 12 10 
Chemical manufacture .............0e000. 9 14 4 
Construction and maintenance............ 5 7 17 
Mining (coal and metal)................. 5 5 19 
Export (ex. sporting and military powders) 4 4 5 
Petroleum products and refining........... 7 
Sporting and military powders (incl. exp.) 2 1 2 
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experience to make a good beginning 
toward turning out large quantities 
of war explosives for domestic re- 
quirements. 

With respect to demand from 
abroad, no plants are available to exe- 
cute orders in any important volume. 
(Efforts to sell military explosives in 
foreign countries were discontinued in 
1936, although the basic raw mater- 
ials for the manufacture of these and 
certain other munitions are still being 
shipped overseas.) But if called upon 
to supply the Allied Governments, ad- 
ditional facilities would be built— 
either with company or foreign funds 
—and output could, in time, be ad- 
justed to consequent demand. 


RAILROADS 
AT WORLD’S FAIR 


he Railroad Exhibit, which at- 
tracted more than 10 million visi- 
tors in 1939, will again occupy the 
largest site at the New York World’s 
Fair. A_ revised presentation of 


“Railroads on Parade’”—last year’s 
musical hit—will constitute the fea- 
ture attraction. 


Under such conditions, there is 
every reason to expect a satisfactory 
operating experience from increased 


CREDIT COMPANY PROFITS 


Nevertheless, shares of both the leaders were 
weak prior to the present general market decline. 


O ver the past few years, the share 
of the instalment finance busi- 
ness available to units such as Com- 
mercial Credit and Commercial In- 
vestment Trust has been reduced by 
increasing competition from banks. 
This factor is widely recognized and 
is often given as an explanation for 
occasional desultory market action of 
the equity issues of these companies. 
In the last month or so, even prior 
to the pronounced weakness in the 
market as a whole, these stocks acted 
very poorly, and the oft-repeated rea- 
son for such a performance began 
to appear in the market comment 
columns. 

It seems, however, that this is a 
somewhat superficial view. There is 
no statistical or other basis for be- 
lieving that competition from banks 
has grown very rapidly in the recent 
past or is likely to become keener in 
the immediate future. There are 
several other explanations which ap- 
pear more plausible. Of these, the 
principal consideration seems to be 
the fact that these stocks are not 
volatile issues and seldom offer excep- 
tional attraction on a price enhance- 
ment basis; those seeking capital ap- 
preciation in the belief that the de- 
cline since last September had about 
reached its limit were therefore justi- 
fied, in theory at least, in transferring 
their holdings of Commercial Credit 
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and Commercial Investment Trust 
into other equities, and it is under- 
stood that a significant amount of 
such switching was done at that time. 
This view is strengthened by the 
obvious lack of appeal of these two 
issues as potential war beneficiaries. 

Foreign as well as domestic hold- 
ers may have reasoned thus. Both 
stocks appeared in the first British 
Government mobilization list, and it 
seems logical to believe that stocks of 
this type would be among the first to 
be sold by the English regardless of 
their longer term merits and their 
appeal as income producers. Finally, 
it has been established that at least 
two investment trusts liquidated size- 
able amounts of both issues only a 
short time ago. 

During periods of business revival, 
there is a distinct lag between in- 
creases in the volume of instalment 
paper and other receivables purchased 
by finance companies, and proportion- 
ate increases in their earnings. Thus, 
both of the largest units in this field 
earned smaller profits last year than 
in 1939 despite larger purchases, since 
there was a decline in the average 
amount of cash employed. This will 
not be true of 1940 results. First 
quarter net was ahead of comparable 
1939 earnings for both companies, and 
the rate of gain should be maintained 
or increased during coming months 


munitions activity. A boom in prof- 
its, however, is unlikely. Govern- 
mental restrictions would probably 
see to that. Besides, other manufac- 
turing divisions would probably con- 
tinue to dominate earnings trends. 
But in any event, the sum total of 
these developments would certainly 
not be in the direction of decreased 
earning power. 

Characteristically, du Pont shares 
sell at relatively high ratios to re- 
ported earnings. Last year, for in- 
stance, prices averaged some 20.5 
times that factor. On a comparative 
basis, this is liberal. But it is justi- 
fied by the company’s operating rec- 
ord and longer range prospects. 


UPWARD 


despite the fact that comparisons will 
have to be made against a higher base 
(the first quarter of 1939 was the 
poorest period of the year). 

Both Commercial Credit and Com- 
mercial Investment Trust carried out 
major refunding programs last year 
in order to take advantage of low 
prevailing interest rates. The savings 
thus effected should more than offset 
any immediate further unfavorable 
effects of rate competition. The in- 
crease in C.I.T.’s earnings in the first 
quarter of this year failed by a large 
margin to keep pace with the advance 
in volume of receivables purchased, 
but this was due primarily to a 
change in accounting policies which 
still further accentuates the normal 
lag in the relationship between the 
two factors. 

The $4 annual dividends on these 
two stocks have been earned by very 
thin margins over the past eighteen 
months, and it may develop that the 
managements of the respective com- 
panies will desire to bring the rate 
of payments more within the levels 
at which earnings have been running. 
(C.I.T. meets for dividend action 
May 22, Commercial Credit May 29.) 
But even assuming that a $3 rate is 
to be established some time this year, 
indicated yields from both issues 
would be between 8 and 9% per cent, 
based on recent market prices. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


While general business continues its improvement and 
plans are being laid for a vast increase in activity of a 
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large part of the industrial machinery, stock price changes 


still are being governed by developments in the war areas. 


FOR TWO WEEKS the stock market has been out 
of all touch with the fundamental domestic situa- 
tion. Neither the current rate of corporate .earn- 
ings nor prospective business volumes have counted 
in the determination of day to day price changes. 
It has been a "news market'’, and it has been the 
changing tides of news from overseas that have 
shaped the pattern here. Thus, on Tuesday came 
the news of the German drive toward the Channel 
and reports that they were reaching their objective. 
Accompanying those advices was one of the sharp- 
est declines yet witnessed in the current movement, 
with the industrial stock average dropping nearly 
ten points in three hours of trading (although this 
was followed by a |!/> point recovery in the next 
two hours). Wednesday's news was that the Ger- 
man advance had been thrown back, and prices 
rose moderately. | 


THE MARKETS WILL continue for a considerable 
time to be quite sensitive to changes in the char- 
acter of the European conflict. By that it is meant 
that even when the recent wave of emotionalism 
has been definitely replaced by more logical pro- 
cesses of thought, important gains on one side or 
the other will find temporary reflection in the mar- 
ket place. The weight of evidence is that the war 
will continue for many months, despite the recent 
drive, and a settling down of activity will find more 
quiet markets here. 


IN THE MEANTIME business activity in this coun- 
try has continued to improve, in the aggregate. 
The most striking example is, of course, the steel 
industry, which in four weeks has had to step opera- 
tions up from 60 per cent of capacity to 73 per 
cent or more, and further gains are clearly ahead. 
Not only has this country begun to speed up the 
armament program that was authorized some time 
ago, but in another month or so work will begin on 
the plans that are going through Congress now. 
Furthermore, the Allies are stepping up their pur- 
chases here and even heavier buying is in sight. 
We therefore have the prospect of a large part of 


America's industrial machinery working at top speed 
within another few months in order to supply all of 
the goods necessary hastily to rearm one great 
country and a large part of the materials needed 
by two others. 


THE RECENT break in the stock market will doubt- 
less have some temporary effect on the demand for 
such things as pleasure automobiles, refrigerators 
and other similar consumers’ goods. And over the 
next few weeks the operating statistics of the re- 
spective industries may be expected to reflect that 
factor. But looking further ahead, the effect of 
the market decline is expected to be more than off- 
set by the increasing tempo of the capital goods 
fields. Incident to the speeding up of the arms 
program, “bottlenecks'’ will doubtless develop in a 
number of lines, bringing about price increases and 
adding to the ingredients of inflation. The latter, of 
course, is a topic that will be increasingly discussed 
here—where it is a threat—as well as abroad, where 
it is inevitable. 


IMPOSITION OF a 100 per cent tax on excess 
profits in Great Britain is not, of course, likely to 
be followed here—at least as long as this country 
stays out of the conflict. As a matter of fact, 
profits on government work are already limited to 
12 per cent (on Navy work, 10 per cent). Although 
this means that percentage earnings as a result of 
rearmament work will be materially smaller than 
they were during the last war, it nevertheless allows 
a very impressive expansion of profits over the 
levels being shown by most companies at the 
present time. 


THE GENERAL market background should soon 
permit the acquisition of stocks of a less con- 
servative character than the strictly "income" issues. 
When this time comes, among those in the best 
position for capital appreciation should be found 
the type listed on page 6 as well as those carried 
in the broader listing on page 3.—Written May 23; 
Richard J. Anderson. 
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MECHANIZED WARFARE: The striking suc- 
cesses of the German tank corps seem clearly to 
indicate that considerable emphasis will be placed 
on this type of equipment in our own armament 
program. American Car & Foundry is already 
working on an order for the U. S. Army understood 
to call for 329 light tanks, and Baldwin Locomotive 
was recently given an experimental order for ten 
tanks. Guiberson Company, a closed corporation 
operating in Texas, last December received an order 
for 109 small tanks to cost about $588 each. 
Other orders may have been placed, but none has 
been reported. Just now, it would appear that for 
the bulk of the additional tanks needed the Army 
will have to turn largely to the rail equipment com- 
panies as well as the manufacturers of tractors 
(with Caterpillar apparently in good position). 
Motors, both gasoline and Diesel, would doubtless 
be supplied by some of the automobile companies 
as well as by independent manufacturers of indus- 
trial engines. In the last World War the rail equip- 
ment companies were called on to supply a wide 
diversity of material in addition to tanks, including 
large gun forgings, gun mounts, howitzers and shells, 
and presumably will begin soon again to receive 
similar orders. New equipment will be needed in 
most cases before manufacture can be started, but 
because of the comparatively low levels at which 
railroad business has been running, actual plant 
capacity will be ample. 


SMALL ARMS MAKERS: The planned expansion 
in the American armed forces will of course call 
for thousands of additional small arms, including 
rifles, pistols and machine guns. From the investor's 
standpoint, the hitch is that a great part of these 
requirements will doubtless be manufactured in gov- 
ernment arsenals, as in the last war. But some of 
the business will go to private companies; in fact, 
educational orders have already been given Colt's 
Patent Fire Arms and Savage Arms, neither of 
which has produced any important amount of mili- 
tary arms in recent years. Du Pont also is repre- 
sented in the field through its interest in Remington 
Arms, which amounts to ownership of 99 per cent 
of the preferred and 60 per cent of the common. 
All of these companies have had erratic earnings 
showings in recent years despite the fact that all of 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


them are active in fields other than firearms, some 
of the products including cutlery, washing ma- 
chines, electrical appliances, dishwashing machines 
and valves. 


MORE AIRPLANES NEEDED: Details concern- 
ing just how much is to be spent on needed military 
airplanes in the near future have not yet been an- 
nounced—nor is it clear just how the country's air 
force can be greatly augmented in the near future. 
Virtually the entire airplane manufacturing indus- 
try already is engaged in turning out craft for the 
Allies as well as for the U. S. military program in 
force prior to the President's recommendation of 
an additional $1 billion expenditure. Obviously, 
with most plants now working double (and some 
triple) shifts, considerable plant expansion will be 
necessary before the rate of output can be stepped 
up materially. Already, it is estimated that an 
aggregate backlog of about $1 billion is on the 
manufacturers’ books—against total 1939 produc- 
tion of $225 million. The industry is in for a long 
period not only of sustained profits, but of rising 
earnings. However, this must be kept in mind: 
Profit margins on foreign business appear to be 
running around 20 per cent; on U. S. Government 
business, maximum permissiole profit margin is 12 
per cent. 


NEW BUSINESS FOR CHEMICALS: The ex- 
plosives manufacturers can, of course, be grouped 
with the chemicals, one important reason being that 
the more important companies in the explosives 
field also are makers of various chemical products. 
But in other respects, some of the chemical com- 
panies stand to obtain increased business from the 
armament program. For instance, chlorine played 
a prominent part as a poison gas in the last war. 
This is made by a number of companies, including 
Allied Chemical, Monsanto, Mathieson Alkali and 
Westvaco. Then, too, alcohol enters in the manu- 
facture of explosives. Beyond the direct uses of 
chemical products in warfare, a countless number 
of manufacturing operations incident to the pro- 
duction of armaments and other material require 
chemicals, examples being dyes for uniforms, the 
tanning of leather, the making of metal parts, the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals, and numerous 
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others. All in all, the chemical industry should 
receive significant impetus from the program now 
getting underway. 


METAL PRICES REMAIN FIRM: Throughout 
the severe deflation in the price of wheat, rye, 
cotton, silk, sugar and other commodities following 
Germany's invasion of the Low Countries, quota- 
tions for non-ferrous metals held practically un- 
changed. Copper was subject to some slight weak- 
ness in the ‘outside’ market, but the change was 
slight and most primary producers of the metal 
maintained previously quoted prices. There was 
no change whatever in the quotations for lead and 
zinc. The status of these metals as important ma- 
terials of war is hardly a sufficient explanation for 
their firmness in view of the debacle in wheat 
prices. In many respects, however, a very different 
situation prevailed for metals as against wheat and 
other agricultural commodities. Except that the 
Netherlands was a fairly important market for 
American lead, neither Holland nor Belgium took 
large percentages of our exports of the three 
principal metals. Furthermore (and this seems to 
be the most important factor in explaining the 
diversity) domestic demand for wheat is rather 
stable, whereas our armament program will prob- 
ably cause a material increase in the requirements 
of copper, iead and zinc. 


PAPER GAINS IN PROSPECT: The recent gen- 
eral stock market break quickly deflated the boom 
that had developed in the shares of the pulp and 
paper companies upon Germany's invasion of Nor- 
way. But there has nevertheless been no change 
in the prospect that some of these companies 
should experience rather substantial earnings gains 
later on in the year as a result of shutting off 
competing supplies from Scandinavia. Because 
a comparatively large proportion of paper is sold 
on contract basis, it may take a number of months 


before the companies begin fully to realize on the 
higher prices now in effect. For instance, it is 
reported that kraft pulp is being delivered on con- 
tract at $45 to $50 a ton, whereas the spot price 
is around $60. And kraft liner board has recently 
been sold at $55 a ton—or 'ess than the spot price 
of the raw material. As previously stated, it will 
require time for these maladjustments to work them- 
selves out, and the industry's second quarter earn- 
ings may disappoint some of those who had looked 
for immediate benefits from the changed situation. 
But for the second half of the year, pulp and paper 
producers are in a good position. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 


Aviation Industry—Slated for unprecedented ex- 
pansion as result of the Government's new national 
defense program. 


Carloadings—Set new 1940 high. 


Cigarette Output—Returns to high levels; cigarettes 
for April were 20 per cent above a year ago. 


Utility Earnings—Running about 5 per cent ahead 
of year-ago levels. 


NEUTRAL: 


Minimum Wheat Prices—Helo to stem price de- 
cline, but final effect uncertain. 


Debt Limit—May be increased at current session of 
Congress. 


NEGATIVE: 


Stock Prices—Extend decline on further German 
successes. 


Skilled Labor Shortage—May create ''bottlenecks'’ 
in attempted industrial speed-up for domestic 
defense. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While all are not of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: Recent Current Call. 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73..... 87 5.74% Not 

Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 87 5.74 103!/2 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s,'70.. 81 5.55 102!/2 


West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 74 5.40 Not 


FOR PROFIT: - 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ‘52 107 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, ‘47 85 4.70 105!/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2s, '52 97 4.63 102!/2 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3's, ‘52 108 3.24 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, ‘48 106 2.83 102'/, 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 76 6.57 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: Recent Current Catt 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


American Water Works $6 cum... 90 6.66% 110 


Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum.. 85 4.70 107!/2 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

fenwerrenis) 40 5.62 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 85 5.29 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 51 6.86% 100. 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 76 5.26 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. ‘A’ 100 7.00 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 86 6.39 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- 
STOCKS Yield 1988 
Adams-Millis ........... 17 $1.00 5.8% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ......... 52 3.25 63 3.32 3.03 
OS 26 «61.85 7.1 23.35 23.42 
Borden Company ....... 18 1.40 7.8 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 85 5.00 5.9 oes oe 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 31 «2.50 8.1 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products .......... 46 3.00 65 348- 322 
First National Stores. .... 33 2.50 7.6 x3.38 2.49 


t—Dividena guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than those of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


Divi-  Indi- Annual 
STOCKS Priee 1930 Yield 
(6. G.).......... 20 $1.20 6.0% $1.64 $1.90 
LouisvilleG. & E."A".... 16 1.50 9.3 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 26 2.00 7.7 1.99 2.47 
Melville Shoe .......... 27 +2.00 7.4 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 18 2.00 I1.1 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 35 3.00 8.6 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco, "B"... 35 2.30 6.6 2.37 2.56 
Union Pacific R.R........ 75 6.00 8.0 6.62 6.74 


c—Nine months. x—Fiscal year ended 


March 31, 1939. z—I2 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- Annual 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 23 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Bank Note ..... 7 DO.35 DO.57 
American Brake Shoe..... 31 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... 22 .... *D6.15 bD4.60 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"...... 29 0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconds Wire & Cable.. 20 DO.23 1.54 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 67 1.50  DO0.70 5.75 
26 0.25 D0.08 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 26 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... 8 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines. 5 0.30 0.20 +0.57 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 22 ee 1.37 2.80 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 28 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Glidden Company ........ i 0.50 72D0.29 21.70 


+—Before depletion. $—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. b—Six months. 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS Price 1939038 
Kennecott Copper ........ 27 $2.00 $2.10 +$3.14 
Lima Locomotive ......... 16 D3.26 D0.64 
Macy (R.H.) ........... 22 2.00 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 22 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores .......... i 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ....... 35 1.25 3.50 4.91 
National Gypsum ........ 6 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel.... 15 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ...... 33 2.25 $2.80 2.62 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 16 1.00 0.84 2.43 
Standard Brands ......... 5 0.62 0.51 
Thompson Products ....... 29 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing. .... 36 2.50 0.59 3.02 


c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—iscal year 


ended April 30, 1939. y—Fiscal years ended January 28, 1939 and February 3, 1940. z—Fiscal year ended October 31. 
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With the long-awaited lull in the German drive having 
developed on Wednesday, Wall Street paused for breath 
and managed to find some encouraging aspects to the 
current situation. One of the more significant was that 
although further severe liquidation was witnessed on the 
previous day, trading never got out of hand. In the light 
of demands from some quarters that security markets 
be closed, this was reassuring. For if such a step were 
to be taken, it would probably do investors more harm 
than good—what with the inevitable appearance of “gut- 
ter” markets, where prices would continue their course. 


As for the rest, it was noticed that most brokers were 
doing everything possible to put clients in a more “nor- 
mal” frame of mind. Where successful, the effect of this 
was to prevent the needless sacrifice of sound securi- 
ties and the unnecessary lightening of diversified port- 
folios. Here and there, among commission houses last 
week, there were reports of buying on balance. One 
firm noted a heavy volume of cash purchases from me- 
dium-sized investors on both Tuesday and Wednesday. 
And at least one of the larger banks was said to have 
begun buying for trust accounts early in the week. 


On the whole, commodities continued their contradic- 
tory performance—to the consternation of observers, and 
professional as well as occasional traders. Insofar as 
wheat is concerned, it seems that an impaired technical 
position had much to do with severity of the recent 
decline. Principal reason, however, was fear of a light- 


ning German victory with consequent disruption of world 
markets. One of the more experienced students of this 
situation believes that “if the Allies are able to hold the 
Nazi Armies in check . . . the basis for a bull market 
in virtually all commodities will be established.” This 
individual also feels that even under existing conditions, 
several “international” commodities are undervalued. 


If you speak to those who disposed of “war brides” 
during the past few days and ask them why they did so 
in the face of violent warfare, either one of these two 
answers—or some combination of them—is given: (1) 
pure fright; (2) belief that the Allies would suffer 
quick defeat and not be able to buy supplies here. 


The first can be dismissed as an essentially temporary 
factor. To consider the second, it is doubtful whether 
the fate of France and the British Empire is to be un- 
equivocally settled within the very near future. But 
assume that it is. Can it be that security holders are 
entirely blind to the sustaining force of our own arma- 
ment spending? The projected defense program can 
easily make up for indicated losses from abroad. 


But to return to facts, the end of Allied purchasing in 
the United States has not been signalled. And bear this 
in mind: The Allies have some $12 billion in dollar 
balances, securities and gold in this country. That’s 
about twice as much as they had at the beginning of 
1914.—Written, May 23. 


| The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended May 21, 1940 


Shares Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
a 595,600 8 836 + % 
Lockheed Aircraft .......... 318,000 30% 29% —¥% 
268,000 513% 44 —7% 
Republic Steel ............. 259,000 16% 145% —lY% 

North American Aviation... 238,200 15 18 +3 
Aviation Corp. ............- 220,200 5 5% +¥%Y 
General Motors ............ 214,600 423g 40 —2% 
Radio Corp. of America..... 205,700 5% 45% == 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 205,500 763, 683%  —7% 


MAY 29, 1940 


Shares ——Price—~ Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
190,100 11% 9% —l1% 
Continental Motors ......... 183,000 234 3 
Anaconda Copper .......... 173,300 25 19 
Internat’) Paper & Power... 162,100 15 114% 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 150,900 15% 134 


Commonwealth & Southern. 144,200 1 


United Aircraft ............. 141,000 4514 42% 
General Electric ............ 121,600 31% 291% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 119,800 5 4% 
Martin (Glenn L.).......... 118,800 37 32% 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


A separate plant has been set aside 
by Willys-Overland for experimental 
work on the manufacture of 75 milli- 
meter shells—with only moderate ad- 
ditions to present equipment, it is es- 
timated that this plant could turn out 
5,000 cases daily. . . . Borg-Warner 
has acquired patents on a new type 
frying pan which prevents bacon from 
curling—the convex bottom of the 
pan over which the strips of bacon 
are laid and held in place by a flat 
grid solves the problem. . . . A real 
peacetime use has been found for 
chloropicrin, the war which 
causes severe stomach disturbances— 
Standard Oil of California will utilize 
it as an ingredient to “pep up” Diesel 
engine fuel and increase its anti- 
knock rating... . Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel has ordered several thousand 
specially made canvas bags to fit 
the types of steel bars it manufactures 
—the purpose is to assure delivery of 
these high!y polished bars without so 
much as a fingerprint. . . . While a 
manufacturer of all types of engines, 
Waukesha Motor will step into an 
allied field with the introduction of its 
new precision machine which deter- 
mines the anti-knock rating of all 
aircraft fuels—the model of this de- 
vice will be displayed for the first time 
at the International Petroleum Ex- 
position next month. . . . It is uncer- 
tain as yet whether American Chicle 
and Wrigley will promote their prod- 
uct as a nerve remedy—Professor H. 
L. Hollingsworth, psychologist, has 
just completed a study which shows 
that gum chewing is far more relax- 
ing than doodling, o-filling, finger- 
twiddling and coin-jingling. 


A musings 


The Radio-Keith-Orpheum chain 
of theatres will be the first to exhibit 
the new giant-sized television on a 
screen measuring 9 by 12 feet—it is 
expected that some houses will show 
baseball’s World Series this fall. . . . 
The “Tree of Liberty,” which Co- 
lumbia Pictures has filmed as “The 
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Howards of Virginia,” will feature 
the oddest yet in bathtub sequences 
—Cary Grant does a sponge-tease in 
an old fashioned washtub. . . . Zenith 
Radio is making progress with its ex- 
periments on wired television over 
telephone wires—it is the opinion of 
this management that this method 
offers “an economic solution to the 
problem of paying for programs.” .. . 
Something new in musical quizzes is 
promised by National Tea when it 
starts a new broadcasting series for 
its grocery chain—it will be known 
as “Cartune-O.” ... Screen rights 
have been acquired to the circus story 
which is known as “Chad Hanna” in 
book form and “Red Wheels Rolling” 
in the Saturday Evening Post serial 
—Twentieth Century-Fox Film was 
the highest bidder. . . . Next on dolls 
from the Margon Company will have 
adjustable eyelashes—a simple ad- 
justment that can be operated by any 
child makes it possible to extend or 
retract these mechanical winkers. . . 

Bids for the world premiere of “The 
Boys from Syracuse,” latest film fea- 
ture from Universal Pictures, have 
come from cities of Syracuse in 
N. Y., Ohio, Utah, Indiana, Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska—the original 
Syracuse was in ancient Sicily... . 
A new Gallup Poll will soon be taken 
to determine if the American movie 
public still prefer single- or double- 
feature programs—too bad that a 
vote won’t be made also of preferences 
for ‘“Screen-O,” or “Bank Nite.” 


stores which 
are introducing the new 
“Fiberglas” textiles are mak- 
ing a unanimous comment— 
customers take more time to 
reflect upon it. 


Rubber Rambles 


The new “leaning wheel” tires of 
B. F. Goodrich Company were de- 
signed for road graders which operate 
in ditches, on inclines or embank- 
ments—but this is just the kind of a 
tire needed for the mechanized war 
machines that have to travel over 
rough country. . . . U. S. Rubber’s 
“Royal Foam,’ rubber cushioning 
material, will next be available to up- 
holsterers in the form of large blocks 
—furniture manufacturers can slice 
these masses of sponge rubber into 
sizes needed for all kinds of over- 
stuffed lounges and chairs. . . . “Plio- 
film” will soon be offered in continu- 
ous-ribbon form by. Goodyear Tire 
in order that it may be woven into 
textiles—supplied in transparent state 
and in various colors, it is expected to 
find its way into handbags, belts, hats, 
shoes and household furnishings. . . . 
DuPont’s “Neoprene,” which was 
first introduced in gloves by Pioneer 
Rubber in black only, will next be 
available in white—the latter “color” 
is regarded as more appropriate for 
workers in food plants and bakeries, 
chemical and pharmaceutical labora- 
tories. . . . The new _ streamlined 
“Rain-Chex” rubber slippers that are 
being introduced by Bonwit Teller are 
made from Brazilian latex—entirely 
seamless, they are styled to fit all 
women’s high, low or wedge heeled 
shoes. 


Christenings 


Westinghouse Electric makes its 
bow with two new vacuum cleaners: 
(1) the cylinder type is known as the 
“Pacemaker,” and (2) a heavy duty 
model, called the “Floor Cruiser.” . . . 
The most modern yet in Coca-Cola 
dispensers, which delivers a drink in 
a sanitary paper cup in seven seconds, 
is the “Drink-Spa,” which is manu- 
factured and distributed by a company 
of the same name. . . . Latest addition 
to the Zapon line of Atlas Powder is 
a new wood stain, tradenamed 
“Zaponol.” ... An innovation in 
briefs from Van Raalte to be worn 
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with sports dresses will be sold under 
the name “Smarty Pants.” ... A 
new core oil for foundry work will be 
made from soy beans by Velsicol Cor- 
poration under the brand of “Soyol.” 
. . . Those who hoped that the jitter- 
bug was on its last legs will be in- 
terested to hear of the new “splinter- 
bug,” the jitterbug without shoes. 


Odds & Ends 


General Foods will attempt to 
popularize its “40-Fathom” codfish 
cakes by mail order—each stockholder 
is being given the opportunity to buy 
six cans for a dollar, direct from the 
cannery. ... Those glass brick penny 
banks which have been distributed 
through the “Esso” stations of Stand- 
ard Oil of N. J. have now crossed 
the million mark—Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass happens to be the bene- 
ficiary. . . . The success of the uni- 
form charge of 10 cents for each bag 
or parcel carried by the Red Caps in 
several terminals of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad means that this service will 
be extended elsewhere—this may be 
progress in station management, but 
the experience shows that the porter 
is being given no quarter. 


NEWS 


Despite the great weakness that 
broke out in the stock market a week 
ago, and which has of course affected 
bond prices, underwriters went ahead 
with the $75 million U. S. Steel issue 
on schedule. Reports are that the 
offering was successful, with only 
about $2.5 million of the issue re- 
maining unsold four or five days after 
the issue was put on the market. The 
nature of the U. S. Steel issue, of 
course, greatly facilitated the sale of 
those bonds, with buyers offered a 
variety of thirty different maturities 
and coupon rates. But the uncertain- 
ties prevailing in the securities mar- 
kets have prompted other under- 
writers to change their plans. The 
$60 million Texas Corporation deben- 
ture issue has been postponed, as have 
the $46 million Indianapolis Power & 
Light first 334s and 5% per cent 
preferred stock issues. Thus there is 
forcefully brought to the fore one of 
the twists of the SEC’s 20-day “in- 
cubation” period for new issues. Had 
the companies and underwriters been 


able to proceed with their offerings 
immediately upon determination ot 
the necessary details, the Texas and 
Indianapolis Power issues would have 
come on the market and been sold be- 
fore the recent market break. 


direction, also, the 
decline has had _ its 
repercussions. Sometime ago Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company deter- 
mined to offer 772.910 shares of new 
common stock to stockholders at $40 
a share in order to increase working 
capital. At that time, the stock was 
selling at about 55. In recent years 
stocks have had a disposition to sag 
somewhat !n price upon the announce- 
ment of the sale of additional shares, 
and Ward was no exception. But 
the general stock market situation 
hastened the movement, and upon the 
shares’ decline to a level under 40, 
the company called off the sale. It 
has not yet been announced whether 
funds will be raised temporarily 
through short term bank loans, or 
whether a new offering will be made 
to stockholders when stability returns. 


William) McC. Martin, who has 
headed the New York Stock Ex- 
change since June 30, 1938, as that 


In another 
stock market 


THE 1940 PROGRAM of the 


American Federation of Investors 


embraces such objectives as these: 


To enroll a million thrifty, middle- 
class American citizens to cooperate 
for the protection of private industry 
and rights of all property owners, and 
to wage war against Governmental ex- 
travagance and exorbitant taxation. 


To establish a local chapter in every 
city of 10,000 or more population. 


To assemble and widely distribute 
facts that will stimulate constructive 
thinking. 


To uphold honest and competent 
business management which carries 
out its obligations to its stockholders 
and its employes in a spirit of trustee- 
ship, and faithfully discharges its re- 
sponsibility to the public. 


To combat vigorously Government 
competition with private industry and 
other unjust interference with free 
enterprise. 


To fight all subversive policies that 
tend to destroy the right of every citi- 
zen to possess and enjoy property 
honestly and legally acquired. 


MAY 29, 1940 


Are Your Investments Worth Safeguarding? 


® Radical trends are seriously affecting our social and eco- 
nomic life. Industrious citizens, who have saved and invested 
in the hope of providing independence for themselves in later 
years, face the necessity of organizing for the protection of 
their own interests and for the preservation of private enter- 
prise. 


© The American Federation of Investors, Hugh S. Magill, 
President, is a well-established and responsible organization 
through which these millions of thrifty citizens may unite. It 
is nonpartisan and incorporated not for profit. Membership 
is composed of owners of bonds, stocks, life insurance policies, 


savings deposits, or property of any kind. Fill in and mail the 
blank below. 


Make checks payable to 


American Federation of Investors, Inc. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
CoopeRATING MEMBERS, $1 A YEAR 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, $5 A YEAR 
SUSTAINING MEMBERs, $10 a YEAR 


I enclose $.............. 


INVESTOR AMERICA. 
obligation. 


or more if you wish to help in the 
work of organizing these millions 
of thrifty citizens. 


All members receive the monthly 
magazine, INvEstorR AMERICA. 
Contributing and Sustaining 
Members receive also the 
WEEKLY News LETTER 
published during regular 
sessions of Congress. 


as my membership dues for the 
ensuing year, 50 cents of which is 
to cover my annual subscription to 
I assume no further 
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institution’s first paid president, is to 
continue in that position for another 
year. Heretofore, Mr. Martin has 
served at the pleasure of the Board 
of Governors. But at the 1940 or- 
ganization meeting held Monday he 
was elected to his first definite term, 
which is to run for one year. Charles 
B. Harding (Smith, Barney & Com- 
pany) was elected Chairman of the 
Board of Governors, and Robert P. 
Boylan Vice Chairman. Paul V. 
Shields again heads the committee 
on public relations. 


The nominating committee of the 
Association of Customers’ Brokers 
has renominated Albert C. Beeson 
(Francis I. du Pont & Company) as 
president of the organization. Also 
renominated were Thomas B. Meek 
(Orvis Brothers & Company) as vice 
president and Kenneth I. Walton (J. 
S. Bache & Company) as treasurer. 
Edward H. Hill (Fenner & Beane ) 
is to be the new secretary. 


The financial community seems 
gradually to be becoming more ad- 
vertising minded. Evidence of this 
is to be found in the series of institu- 
tional advertisements run some 
months ago by a group of Stock Ex- 
change houses, and later on in the 
full-page newspaper ads which ap- 
peared over the names of a score or so 
of over-the-counter firms. More re- 
cently a prominent Stock Exchange 
firm has run inspirational copy in 
several of the general magazines, and 
now there is being planned one of 
the largest campaigns yet seen. This 
—to be inaugurated by Merrill 
Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt—is 
to run for six months in newspapers 
in thirty-eight cities and in a number 
of magazines, at a cost of $100,000. 
Primary emphasis is to be on the 
firm’s policies of protection and serv- 
ices to customers. Another campaign. 
which, however, has not yet reached 
the stage of settled details, is being 
planned by the Investment Bankers 
Association. In this, it is intended to 
present information concerning the 
manner in which corporate securities 
are originated and distributed. 


The twenty-seventh annual field 
day of the Bond Ciub of Chicago will 
be held on Friday, June 7, at the 
Knollwood Club in Lake Forest, III. 
The Chicago Journal of Comics, the 
humorous newspaper published by the 
club each year for the field day, will 
make its regular appearance. 
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rading volume increased as the 

downward movement gathered 
momentum and last Tuesday reached 
a new high for the year with trans- 
actions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change exceeding $13.6 million. This 
turn-over, while well above average, 
was far below the record totals estab- 
lished in several sessions last Sep- 
tember which were mainly attributa- 
ble to large official support orders for 
U. S. Governments executed on the 
exchange. Last week, although Gov- 


-ernments sold off again, the volume of 


sales was small, and most of the trad- 
ing in this group was over-the-coun- 
ter. Activity in corporate obligations 
increased and declines predominated 
in all divisions, but high grade issues 
held somewhat better than in the first 
week of readjustment developing 
from the latest war crisis. Specula- 
tive bends fell off sharply (although 
the declines were no more drastic 
in many relatively high grade equity 
issues) and many foreign dollar 
obligations declined to new lows. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BONDS 


During the first week of the in- 
vasion of the Low Countries, dollar 
bonds of the French and German 
Governments were relatively stable 
in the New York market while other 
foreign issues registered violent de- 
clines. German 5%s and 7s declined 
about a point, while French 7™%s 
gained two points to a level close to 
par. The latter issue has had a par- 
ticularly interesting history. It sold 
as high as 190 several vears ago while 
interest payments were made in the 
former gold equivalents following de- 
preciation of the dollar. Most of the 
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74s, which mature June 1, 1941, are 
believed to have been repatriated. 

With the invasion of France, how- 
ever, the market action of the bonds 
of two largest belligerents on the 
Continent changed; German obliga- 
tions began to move upward while 
French bonds showed signs of join- 
ing in the severe slump suffered by 
practically all of the other European 
issues. The German military suc- 
cesses evidently stimulated some 
speculative purchase in this group, 
but French 7%s sold off some 25 
points in two weeks. The decline in 
French 7s, 1949, was more moderate, 
amounting to about 10 points. A\I- 
though foreign bonds will presumably 
continue to follow the fortunes of 
war, and advances as well as sharp 
declines may be witnessed from time 
to time, the probable longer term con- 
sequences of the war are so disturbing 
that a prudent attitude still indicates 
adherence to the policy of liquidating 
foreign holdings, in accordance with 
the advices frequently given in these 
columns. 


the following compilation. 


tration period. 


Issue: Offering 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 110,000 shs. no par common 


180,000 shs. $50 par pfd. 
$3,700,000 1st mtge., 1960 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


i Pons the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
>win The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day regis- 


Date 

Underwriters Due 
Stern, Wampler; I. M. 

Simon June 3 

Competitive bidding June 4 
Harriman Ripley; Smith, 

Barney et al. June 4 
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ey Narragansett Electric Co...... 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand...... 


LOUIS. & NASH. REF. 44s & 5s 


Under prevailing abnormal condi- 
tions no assurances as to future price 
stability can be given, even with re- 
spect to the highest grade bonds, and 
medium grade issues are also vulner- 
able. However, despite the fact that 
bonds of the character of Louisville 
& Nashville refunding 4'%4s and 5s, 
2003, are not accorded a high invest- 
ment rating, they may be considered 
a reasonably conservative investment 
medium, and at present prices they 
are not in a position to be greatly af- 
fected by future changes in interest 
rates. The road has maintained an 
exceptionally strong cash position and 
its only near term maturity problem 
was met by a very successful refund- 
ing operation (which will effect a sub- 
stantial saving in fixed charges) com- 
pleted before the markets were un- 
settled by the war developments of 
the past few weeks. The 5s, at 94, 
and the 4%4s, at 84, offer attractive 
yields, and are suitable for considera- 
tion by those who favor investment 
media representing a middle ground 
between triple A obligations bearing 
very low coupons and _ speculative 
bonds carrying much greater credit 
risks. 


COLUMBIA GAS 5s 


Reports of plans for refunding Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric debenture 5s 
have shown remarkable vitality in re- 
cent months despite the lack of logical 
basis. More recently, however, the 
company’s annual report and the gen- 
eral decline in the market have effec- 
tively disposed of the rumors. The 
report, while not referring specifically 
to the outstanding debentures, pointed 
to the “great uncertainty with regard 
to future financing” because of the 
“yet undetermined policies” of the 


SEC and questions as to the status 
of the company with respect to the 
integration provisions of the Public 
Utility Act. These comments were 
applied to financing requirements for 
new construction, but they would 
seem to be equally pertinent to re- 
funding operations of the parent com- 
pany. Despite uncertainties created 
by Section 11 of the Utility Act, ques- 
tions of valuation and depreciation 
policies and anti-trust suits, Columbia 
Gas debentures are regarded as being 
in a fundamentally sound position. 
(Recent prices: 5s of 1953, 100; 5s 
of 1961, 97.) 


WAR CLAUSE 


Quotations on New York City 3s, 
1980, to be issued to holders of 
I. R. T. and B.-M. T. securities, 
dropped about 8 points in the general 
sell-off following the invasion of the 
Low Countries. This decline led to 
some discussion of the “war clauses” 
in the transit unification plans. Both 
the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit and 
the Interborough-Manhattan plans 
provide that the owners of the transit 
properties may abrogate the agree- 
ments if the market value of New 
York City securities should depreci- 
ate radically because of war or other 
influences. However, it is considered 
extremely unlikely that the transit 
unification will fail to be consum- 
mated because of recent develop- 
ments. 


AIR-CONDITIONING 
ORDERS UP 


V alue of air-conditioning orders 
in the March quarter this year 
was $5,713,239, a slight increase over 
the $5,645,291 booked in the like 
1939 period. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemotion 
Issue Amount Date 
Advance Bag & Paper Co., 
Inc. Ist A 68, 1052...... Entire June 1,’40 
Allied Owners Corp. 1st cum. 
Atlanta Joint Stock Land ‘ 
Bank of Atlanta coup. & 
regis. 1%s, 1940 and 2s, 
Entire June 1,'40 
Beech Creek Coal & Coke Co. 
Blethen Corp. lst sec. 6%s, 
19,000 July 1,°40 
Blue Diamond Co. (now Blue 
Diamond Corp. Ltd.) Ist 
Entire June 1,'40 
Catholic Bishop of Chicago 
series D 3%8, 1946....... Entire June 11,’40 
Container Corp. of America 
Entire June 15,’40 
Garlock Packing Corp. conv. 
Entire June 29,40 
Grand Riviera Theatre Co. 
(Detroit) extd. Ist 5s, 1944 11,400 June 1,’40 
Hartford Times Inc. 4%s, 
44,500 June 20,40 


Redempticn 
Issue Amount Date 
Indianapolis Water 
one Co. secured 5s, 
lst & 5%s, 1958.......... 
Inter City Baking Co. Ltd. 
Ist A 5%s, 1948 


Works 
$42,000 July 
42,000 July 
Entire 
50,000 
Entire 
146,610 


40 
40 


Laclede- -Christy Clay Prod- 
Wats Co, Ge, 
MacKintosh-Hemphill Co. Ist 
Morristown & Erie 
road lst 6s, 
New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc. gen. extd. 4%s, 1942 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
4s, due to 1949 
Pacific Coast 
Land Bank of Portland, 
Ore. 5s, 1953 and 1956.... 
Portland General Electric Co. 
Southern Advance Bag & 
Paper Co. Inc. lst 6s, 1947 
United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers (Del.) coll. 
Gh, 
United States 
3%s, 1948 


1 

1 
June 1,°40 

1,°40 
Sept. 3,°40 
June 14,’40 
July 1,°49 


June 


Entire 


Entire 
180,000 
Entire 


July 1,'40 
June 8,'40 


June 1,’40 


Entire June 15,’40 


Entire July 15,°40 
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Make Your 
Own Charts 


Use the “Price Ranger,’ a 
specially designed chart blank 
which is particularly adapt- 
able for the simplified plot- 
ting of daily stock prices 
(high, low, and close) and 
sales volume. 


These sheets are each 8!/5 by 
11 inches and are sufficient 
for a six months’ arithmetical 
record. Prices: $1.00 for 
twenty-five individual sheets, 
postpaid. Check or money 
order accepted. 


EDWARD 


WILLMS 
136 Liberty St. 


New York City 


Charts, graphs 
and floor plans 
of every type 
and descrip- 
tion prepared 
to your order 


A BUDDY 


DISABLED AND NEEDY VETERA 
FOR VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF U.S. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


demand constant scrutiny of each new 


situation. Send in a list of your securi- 
ties up-to-date analysis. Write 
Dept. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


YOUR PERSONAL RECORD BOOK 


To keep a Personal Record of all stocks 
and bonds bought, held or sold, divi- 
dends, other income, tax deductions, in- 
ventory of assets, insurance, notes, real 


|||; loeseleaf binder with ruled forms (100 
| sheets, 51% x 8™% inches) for every pur- 
| post—$4.50, postpaid; or DeLuxe (leather 


| | 

Hil 

| ||| estate, ete., you need “MI-REFERENCE” 

| 

| 


edition), 200 sheets for $8.50. Financial 
World Book Shop, 21 West St., New York. 
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Some of the Many Recent Letters That 
Obviously Prove Subscribers’ Satisfaction 


(Please show this page to an investor friend) 


"Enclosed find check for $10.50 covering my 
renewal for another year and your latest Bond 
Book. Could not get along without FINANCIAL 
WORLD, especially in these war-torn and devas- 
tating times.""—A. AKERS, District of Columbia. 


* * * 


"Before | make the inquiry regarding the above 
mentioned stock, | want to thank you and com- 
pliment you upon the very prompt service you 
render your subscribers. Last Sunday | made an 
inquiry regarding another stock and enclosed a 
Special Delivery addressed envelope. Monday 
night | received a reply and your advice. If that 
is not service with a capital S, | know of no 


other.""—H. NITISHENSKY, New York City. 
* 


“At this time | should like to congratulate you 
on the additions and improvements which you 
have incorporated during the last year. It may 
interest you to know that each week | file the 
Investment Service Section and that | have found 
it of great help in having this boiled-down in- 
formation, which can be instantly referred to.""— 


CHARLES B. REDWAY, Conn. 
* * 


"| think very highly of THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
and its sound, sensible articles.''— CARRIE 
TOELLE, N. J. 


* * * 


"As | am not in the States | don't have the oppor- 
tunity to observe the market trends as closely as 
| would like to, but | consider your organization 
an ideal one for giving advice. Am receiving 
your magazine regularly and find it to be every- 
thing you recommend it to be.""—ROBERTO 
PINEDA, Guatemala, C. A. 


"We have been subscribers to your magazine 
for a number of years and have found it the ideal 
publication for the busy person.""—NEWMAN 
ESTATES, N. Y. 

x * 
"It may interest you to know that | have been 
a constant subscriber ever since your paper was 
started. | wonder how many of your other sub- 
scribers can match this record."—GEORGE W. 
BACON, Pa. 

* 
"| have taken THE FINANCIAL WORLD for 
several years and find that it helps me beyond 
all description with my investment problems. 
| couldn't and wouldn't be without it."—G. 
EVERETT SMITH, Ind. 

* 
"Enclosed check for $11.95 covering renewal of 
my subscription, including your new book of 
Factographs. Your service is a real value, not 
to be duplicated at even a higher price. | will 
unhesitatingly recommend it to anyone, particu- 
larly so-called beginners.""—HENRY A. BEDELL, 
N. J. 
"Please renew my subscription to your very 
fine publication. | find through actual expe- 
rience that the information contained in THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD is worth many times the 
cost of your yearly subscription."—HOWARD 
STRANDGAARD, Calif. 


* * * 


"It is a pleasure to enter my membership in 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD family of investors. 
| wonder how FINANCIAL WORLD can charge 
so little for a subscription; it must be that you 
have a large volume of business."—-GUY F. 
BOYD, Ohio. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York 


For the enclosed $10 please enter my order for: 


(a) An immediate survey of my 20 listed securities (limited 
to N. Y. S. E. and N. Y. Curb issues)—(write on 
separate sheet) 


Build Up Your 


PRICE INDEX 


(b) The next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 

(1664 pages of vital investment facts and analyses) Address Investment 

an ata book — 

LISTED STOCKS” (Covers 1600 Listed Stocks) Safeguards 


(d) The privilege of obtaining confidential advice by letter on 
one security at a time, as per your rules 

(e) “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll’? (220 Common Stocks) 
and “10 Outstanding Business Cycle Stocks’’ 


Mail Coupon 


State 


FOR SPECIAL OFFERS WITH SUBSCRIPTION 
(0 Add $1.95 to $10 subscription price for large new book of "Factographs” (published May Ist), Total $11.95 
[( Add 50 cents extra for Bond Guide showing ratings and vital data on 4800 bonds ($2 value) 
(J Send $7.25 for a 6 months’ subscription and large new book of “Factographs" (published May Ist} 


Before July | 
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RK“: several months this column has 
indicated the prospect of a down- 
turn in average stock prices. In the 
March 13 issue it was stated that the 
“whole movement from March 31, 
1938, may be only a strong correc- 
tion within a downward cycle starting 
March 10, 1937, and that the Sep- 
tember ‘war buying’ was an emotional 
climax.” In the March 27 issue cer- 
tain cyclical comparisons were made, 
and it was suggested that the correc- 
tive rally then in progress would 
probably be completed in the 149-155 
zone not later than the first week of 
April. The top of that rally was 
152.09 on April 8. On May 8 it 
was said that a penetration of the 
January-May bottoms of 143-146 
would raise the possibility of a test 
of the cyclical bottoms of April, 1939, 
and March, 1938—120.04 and 97.46, 
respectively. 


From the April top the market has 
now declined nearly 41 points, and is 
only some 13 points above the low 
point of March 31, 1938. It is im- 
portant to note that this decline has 
already lasted approximately seven 
weeks. The 1929 panic lasted 57 
sessions all told, with the climax of 
16.4 million shares occurring on the 
forty-sixth business day. It is ques- 
tionable whether the sharp drop in 
July, 1933, can be classed technically 
as a panic as it lasted only three days, 
although the extent of the decline and 
the sensational volume of 9.6 million 
shares on the last day would other- 


wise qualify. The 1937 period of 
liquidation required only 54 sessions 
for the climax of 7.3 million shares 
on October 19. 

The momentum and speed of the 
present movement are so high as to 
suggest the possibility of a volumetric 
climax, although the occurrence of a 
double climax in the same broad cycle 
would be unique. Usually the vol- 
ume for a climax is greater than the 
highest volume of the preceding up- 
ward movement—in this case 5.9 mil- 
lion shares on September 5, 1939. 
Regardless of whether or not a “sell- 
ing climax’ develops, there is every 
technical prospect of an early termi- 
nation of the present downward 
phase. There is also a strong proba- 
bility that sufficient buying orders can 
be expected in the broad vicinity of 
the March, 1938, bottom, to warrant 
some degree of optimism. 

While a cautious policy is still ad- 
visable until the market has shown 
sufficient power to emerge from the 
present vertical channel, this is never- 
theless the time to follow the market 
closely. The first significant rally 
after a panic is usually very fast. 

The “major trend” line B-1 has 
been broken decisively; the ‘‘sec- 
ondary trend” line C-2 has also been 
broken. These lines have served their 
purpose and can be eliminated, ex- 
cept that the junction of A-1 and B-1 
may have some turning point sig- 
nificance for August or September.— 
Written May 22, 1940, W’. Brian 
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34-WEEKS’ MOVING AVERAGE TRENDS 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as 
indications of Tue FINANcIAL Wor opinion on the stock market. 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 
and accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure describes 
100 style-leading models at new low prices, 
features and = specifications umobtainable 
from any other boat builder. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 


An interesting new catalogue, describing 
lamps for every reading, writing and 
working need office and industry. 


Please write on business letterhead. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; econ- 
omy in operation; lasting home values; 
guaranteed protection. A most valuable 
booklet for anyone owning a home or 
expecting to remodel or build one. 


ACCOMPLISH MORE IN LESS TIME 


Folder describing the new low priced in- 
tercommunicating system for office, fac- 
tory and home. Please write on business 
letterhead. 


FAMILY INCOMES WITH A FUTURE 


A comprehensive booklet that tells how 
you can get maximum protection for your 
family through life insurance. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


AN ALL EXPENSE DUDE RANCH 
VACATION 


On a Ranch in the Rockies near Glacier 
National Park. A trip of thrills and yet 
inexpensive. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. For home owners only. 


PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 


A very interesting book showing the right 
and wrong ways of driving. Very help- 
ful to new as well as experienced motor- 
ists. Please write on letterhead. 


AIR CONDITIONERS FOR YOUR 
HOME AND OFFICE 


Enjoy cooled. dry, fresh clean air on hot, 
humid days and nights. Moderately priced 
and obtainable on easy payments. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


HOW ONE CAN MAKE A LIVING AS A 
LIFE INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE 


An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject; suitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 
PATTY PERFECT 


Attractive booklet which answers the ques- 
tion: ‘“‘What are the Qualifications of a 
Good Secretary?’ Please write on busi- 
ness letterhead. 


ANALYSES OF 18 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENTS 
Also study of 24 dividend paying com- 
mon stocks, and statistics on 1,000 stocks. 
Made available by N. Y. S. E. firm. 
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American Type Founders, Inc. 


General Theatres Equipment Corp. 


Data revised to May 22, 1940 » Earnings ond Price Range (ATY) 

Incorporated: 1892. New Jersey, acquiring 20 

23 leading type foundries. Reorganized in 15 

May, 1936. Office: 200 Elmore Avenue, 10 

esday in June. vu of stoc Ts 

(December 31, 1939): about 5,100. mine A $12 
Capitalization: *Funded debt...... +$938,500 DEFICIT PER SHARE ° 
Capital stock ($10 par)......... 568,096 shs $! 


$24) 


*Represented by debentures convertible 1932 "33 °34 °35 “37 °38 1939 


into common at rate of one share for each 
$10 principal amount. ?+Excluding $77,000 
long term contract payable. 

Business: The largest concern selling machinery and sup- 
plies to the printing trade. Activities include the manufac- 
ture of type and printing presses, with sales of hand type 
accounting for about 25% of total volume. Also makes the 
Kelly Automatic Printing Press. In November, 1938, acquired 
Webendorfer-Weber, makers of offset printing presses. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital March 
31, 1939, $6.1 million; cash, $627,833. Working capital ratio: 
12.9-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $13.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Present stock has never paid dividends. 

Outlook: Increased competition has restricted available mar- 
kets for printing machinery and sales expansion depends 
chiefly upon printers’ ability to make capital investments. 

Comment: The capital stock, a typical business cycle issue, 
occupies a highly speculative position. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Calendar Years 
30 Dec. Mar. 31 Year's Total 


34.. 4D$10.96 1933.. 25 — 2 
1934.... 1935.. f... D7.09 1934 3 — 
1935.... 1936.. 7 T.. 1935 10%— 2% 
1938.... 7 > 1937 Tae 1.04 1936 18 — 8% 
1937.... +0. 46 ¥... 0.26 1937.. 20%— 4% 
1938....  D$0.14 D$0.07 1939. .D$0.01 DO0.40 1938.. +: 3% 
1939.... D0.02 0.05 0. weed 1940.. 0.05 0.16 1939.. 8%— 4% 


*Old capital stock 1932 through 1935, new stock therea‘ter. +Not available. tBased 
on capitalization outstanding prior to reorganization, on new capitalization thereafter. 
$To May 22, 1940. 


The Central Railroad Company of N. J. 


; Earnings and Price Range (JC) 
Data revised to May 22. 1940 

incorporated: 1847, New Jersey, as a con- 15 eS 
solidation of the Elizabethtown & Somerville $0 
R.R. and the Somerville & Easton R.R. —{}=—] 
Office: 143 Liberty Street, New York City. ry ae D 
Annual meeting: Friday following third Mon- 
day in September. Number of stockhold- 0 
ers (December 31, 1939): 1,109. Fa 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $50,798,000 Cen $15 
Capital stock ($100 par)........ 274,368 shs 1932 ‘33 °34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Approximately 710 miles of first track are op- 
erated, mainly in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Main line 
extends from Jersey City, N. J., to Easton, Pa. thence to 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. Provides New York connection for 
B. & O.-Reading system. 

Management: Operated by trustees under section 77 of the 
National Bankruptcy Act. 

Financial Position: Poor. Working capital deficit, December 
31, 1939, $12.5 million (including $15.2 million N. J. state tax 
assessments now in litigation); cash, $5 million. Working 
capital ratio: 0.43-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $345.87 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments from 1889 to 1931; none since. 

Outlook: Dependence upon anthracite coal traffic is an un- 
favorable long term earnings factor. Future position will 
depend upon a satisfactory settlement of New Jersey tax 
problems and the nature of the reorganization plan finally 
adopted. 

Comment: The weak statistical position of the shares sug- 
gests drastic treatment in the ultimate reorganization of the 
road. 


RECORD OF AND PRICE RANGE STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 924 1935 1936 938 1939 1940 
Earned per share...... ps 5.60 D$8.55 D$10.87 54 D$9.39 
Price Range: 
92 6244 57 41% 14 12% "5% 
TOW ncccccccccccccerss 53 34 35 8 6% 3% *2% 


*To May 22, 1940. 


Earnings and Price Range (GTE) 
Data revised to May 22, 1940 4 
Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as successor 30 
through reorganization to General Theatres 20 a 
Equipment, Inc., a Delaware company in- 10 


corporated 1929. Office: 92 Gold Street, 0 
New York City. Annual meeting: Fourth : 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders | $2 
(April 1, 1940): 5,872. $1 
Capital stock (no par)......... "592, 1887 1932 33 “34 °35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: A holding company; subsidiaries manufacture 
and distribute theatre equipment such as projectors, sound 
equipment, studio cameras, arc lamps, rectifiers, reflectors and 
other accessories. Also distributes a complete line of equip- 
ment and supplies for theatres and auditoriums, as well as 
precision instruments for military purposes. Owns 185,600 
common shares of Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation. 

Management: Building up earning power. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $5.8 million; cash, $1.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
9.9-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $19.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at varying rates since in- 
ception of present company. 

Outlook: Changes in the fortunes of domestic motion picture 
exhibitors constitute an important determinant of earnings. 
The increasing importance of the precision instrument division 
holds favorable long term earnings potentialities. 

Comment: Although some operating progress has been re- 
ported, the shares continue in a speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE a = in OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 rotel Dividends Price Range 


ended: 

7$1.08 $0.48 +§$1.80 $2.00 31%—17 
See $0.48 0.54 0.43 $0. 57 §2.00 1.25 33%— 9% 
le 0.20 9.33 0.37 DO0.05 0.85 1.00 16%— 8% 
ae 0.24 0.31 0.26 0.36 1.17 0.80 154%— 8% 


*Not available. {Six months. tSeven months. §After surtax. {To May 22, 1940. 


Hanna (M. A.) Company 


‘arnings and Price Range (HNA) 
Data revised to May 22, 1940 as 
Incorporated: 1922, Ohio, to succeed a part- 15 
nership of similar name established 1885. 50 |__PRICE RANGE 
Business founded 1867. Office: 1300 Leader 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting: 4 
First Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders: Preferred (February 15, 1939), 


EARNED PER SHARE . $30 


1,904; common (April 1, 1938), 584. a 

+Preferred stock $5 - 1932 '33 "35 °36 *37 ‘38 1939 
129,531 shs 

Common stock (no par)........ 1,016,961 shs 


*Guaranteed serial notes of subsidiary. Does not include $876,200 of subsidiary 
bonds not guaranteed. {Callable at $105 per share. 

- Business: Directly or through subsidiaries, develops, operates 

and manages iron mines, coal mines and other properties. Also 
buys and sells iron ore, anthracite and bituminous coal, and 
coke, and operates lake vessels. Income is also derived from 
investments; principal holdings are in National Steel, Standard 
Oil (N. J.) and Industrial Rayon. 

Management: Under leadership of Hanna family since 1885. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $2.8 million; marketable securities, $37.5 mil- 
lion; cash, $1.5 million. Working capital ratio: 1.4-to-1. Book 
value of preferred stock, $274.90 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend on new preferred paid 
December, 1935; regular payments thereafter. Varying com- 
mon disbursements since 1934; no stated rate. 

Outlook: Prospects are that company will continue to report 
a better-than-average earnings for a “heavy industry” unit. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment rank. 

*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 = Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total a Range 
1933 $1.25 $1.79 $3.68 113 $7.85 5% 


2.94 2.51 3.28 4.59 13.32 11%— 84 
3.26 4.06 3.11 25 14.68 105 —100% 
3.2 3.66 4.74 11.33 $21.87 105%4—100 
3.81 6.92 7.50 .90 $23.52 105 —9 
0.44 1.26 1.31 3.16 6. 0 — 83 
1.33 3.76 8.24 1.37 14.70 103%— 96 


~ *Earnings adjusted to present capitalization. ¢Former $7 preferred in 1933-34, 
Price range of this issue in 1935 was 108-101. tAfter surtax; quarterly earnings are 
before this tax. §To May 22, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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DEFENSE PROGRAM =| Decisive action now 
Concluded from sase 4 will protect capital 
— | @nd improve income 

tional civilian workmen. The build- 

) ing of warships also creates business A new situation has developed as the result of the 
for manufacturers of boilers and other events of the first fortnight of the so-called “total 
power plant equipment (Babcock & war.” Allied reverses caused investors to lose all 
Wilcox and Foster Wheeler), elec- d di 
trical equipment and Diesel engines. sense 0 propertion an ‘securities were tossed into 

Assuming that the problems of ex- the market without discrimination. 
pansion can be solved, the outstanding : . 
beneficiary will be the aircraft and re- Panicky selling brought quoted values of many 
lated industries (automobile equip- securities down deep into the bargain sector, creat- 
precision instramonts, ing genuine opportunities for establishing portfolios 
tools, etc.) It is proposed to in- 

) crease the limit of expansion of the on a basis promising capital enhancement or recov- 

Army air force from 6,000 to 10,000, ery, or an unusual rate of income. 

and the Navy air force from 3,000 to . 

" 10,000. It is in these fields that the These opportunities will pass quickly. Take time 

' problems of coordination and pro- by the forelock and put your list of securities in line 

g vision of targer plant tactiities will be with the recovery prospect. Do as other alert in- 

most acute. Although it has been d ‘ foli sh th 

"estimated that the productive capacity vestor o—register your portiolio wit t 

of the domestic aircraft industry will Financial World Research Bureau for continuing 

; abso an bigernegno of 25,000 supervision. This will quickly establish your hold- 

units by the end o , the present 

_ rate of output is believed to be only — a basis keyed to : 

about 6,000 planes a year. Obvious- the investment prospect, The Service 

a ily, the President's goal of achieving and keep them there. The Financial World Research Bu- 

hes annual production of poll The service is personal. There 

' planes is far away, even if the en- are no printed bulletins or owt son A cht s time teste 

_ largement of facilities and the speed- group advices. The supervi- 

» ing up of output proceeds at a sur- sion is entirely through cor- (a) noomanes. definite program based on 

| prisingly rapid pace, Furthermore, respondence, and consulta- | and 

there is the recurring question of tion by mail, wire or in a or Se 
priority of orders, since the Allies are person. 
F evidently anxious to obtain a major pe ap fee is sera (c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it 
i line with current business and 
part of the aircraft manufactured in Prospects, and in accord with 
| this country for a long time to come. market value at the time you your program; 
a year app les to port oO ios tirely = cash, how to inaugurate your 

‘ — peer between $10,000 and (e) sain instantly when each new step 
‘ in your program is necessary; 
i : What all this will mean in dollars Mail your list of securities (f) keeps a record of every transaction you 
and cents to the industries affected is with your registration fee to- rane —_ tes = cr transcript of your 

impossible to gauge, not only because day and cut your investment (g) furnishes monthly comment on _ your 
’ of the uncertainties as to the time fac- worries at once. Or use the program and your progress; 
‘ tor, but also in view of collateral is- coupon. (h) provides full consultation privileges, in 
- — sues of a political nature, including rr 

profit restrictions, special taxes, wage “"""CLIP AND MAIL TODAY:--- 


i — and hour rules, and many other fac- 
tors. Nevertheless, it is evident that 
t — spending for national defense will 
_ exert a major influence upon the 
' domestic economy in the fiscal year 
g — beginning July 1. In this connection, 


cbligtion my FANANCIAL WORLD 
your personal supervisory RESEARCH BUREAU 


service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying 21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
foundations for market Objective: 


it may be recalled that the new emer- pate (or) Both 
| gency defense program will be super- 
imposed upon the regular budget ap- 
propriations of almost $2 billion for 


1941, 
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Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Company 


G. R. Kinney Company, Inc. 


nings and Price Range (KAL) : Earnings and Price Range (KNX) 
T Data revised to May 22, 1940 4 9 
Data revised to May 22, 1940 4 Incorporated: 1917, New York. Office: 2 6 
her of stockholders (December 31, 1939): 
ce: ester venue, alama- . 
zoo, Mich. Annual meeting: Third Wed- EARNED PER SHARE $4 ee pase, 1,015; preferred, 131; Com- 
Sanuary 31, 1988): 1,199. | 
Funded debt None 1932 33 ‘38 1939 prior preferred (no Dat)... shs 1932 °33 1939 i 


Business: Manufactures and sells direct to consumers a com- 
plete line of coal, wood, electric and gas stoves, ranges, 
furnaces and heating equpiment. Also sells washing machines. 
A large part of sales is made in rural sections and small 
towns through 236 retail stores and by mail order catalog. 

Management: Long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital March 31, 
1940, $3.9 million; cash, $333,221. Working capital ratio: 
8.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $16.76 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular payments in cash and stock since 
1906; no stated rate. : 

Outlook: With bulk of its business in the replacement trade, 
earnings usually reflect fluctuations in consumer purchasing 
power. Record is above the average of the industry. 

Comment: The capital stock occupies a speculative status 
despite the strong statistical background. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear’s 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

0.84 $0.17 12%— 2 1/24 
t. 1.79 70.58 11%— 5% 
$0.17 $0.29 $0.51 $2.23 3.20 0.67 
0.29 0.50 1.13 1.87 §3.59 72.58 504—30% 
0.16 0.68 1.28 1.18 $3.05 2.00 46 —15% 
D0.27 pD0.11 0.33 0.89 0.84 0.624 24%—12% 
D0.41 D0.02 0.36 0.23 0.16 0.50 19%—13 


*Giving effect in every year to the 100% stock dividend paid 1934 and the 50% 
stock dividend paid 1936, but in 1936 only to the shares sold in connection with rights 
to holders of record May 29, 1936. {Not including 100% stock dividend December 2%, 
1934, and 50% stock dividend June 23, 1936. Not available. §After surtax; 
quarterly earnings are before this tax. {To May 22, 1940. 


Kansas City Power & Light Company 


*Bank notes payable, $625,000. 7Callable at $105 a share. tCallable at $115 a share. 


Business: Manufactures and sells shoes and footwear, operat- 
ing a chain of some 344 stores in 308 cities located in 36 states 
and the District of Columbia. Own factories supply approxi- 
mately two-fifths of company’s requirements. 

Management: Apparently unable to show profits. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $3.2 million; cash, $496,675; cash surrender life 
insurance, $206,220; inventories, $3.8 million. Working capita! 
ratio: 3.2-to-1. Book value of prior preferred $63.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Arrears on prior preferred 
exceeded $4.33 on May 22; on preferred arrears approximated 
$71 2/3 per share. Last payment on common, 50 cents in 1931. 

Outlook: Importance of sales in the women’s shoe division 
makes earnings vulnerable to unpredictable style changes. 

Comment: The operating record necessitates a speculative 
rating for all classes of stock. 


“EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Six mos. ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
D$3.26 D$3.21 D$6.47 — } 
D2.63 D0.438 D3.06 64— 1 
DO.46 D1.11 D1.51 3 
D1.84 D0.64 D2.48 2 
D1.26 D0.64 D1.80 73%— 3% 
D1.23 0.28 D0.95 3%— 134 
DO.52 0.50 4 — 1% 


*Based on old capitalization from 1932 through 1935; on new capitalization there- 
after. 7fIncluding surtax; half yearly deficits are without this tax. fTo May 22, 1940, 


Laclede Gas Light Company 


Earnings and Price Range (KLT) 


Data revised to May 22, 1940 125 


Incorporated: 1922, Missouri. Office: 1330 100 
Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in March. 
Number of Preferred stockholders (May 16, 
1940): 758. 

Capitalization: Funded debt.....$38,000,000 
*Preferred stock $6 cum. 

40,000 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ 525,000 shs 


PRICE RANGE 


*Callable at $115 per share. 7All owned 
by Continental Gas & Electric Corp. 


Business: An operating unit of the United Light & Power 
system which conducts electric light and power and steam 
heating business in Kansas City, Mo., and sells electricity, gas 
and hot water service in Mason City, Ia. Also sells electricity 
at retail or wholesale in surrounding counties in Missouri 
and Kansas. Electricity accounts for 94% of revenues; gas, 3%. 

Management: Controlled by United Light & Power. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $1.6 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.4-to-1. Book value of preferred, $710.54 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends have been 
paid since date of issuance. Disbursements on common (all 
owned by Continental Gas & Electric) are not reported. 

Outlook: Earnings have shown a strong secular trend, 
except as modified by rate reductions and increasing taxes. 
Cyclical influences are relatively moderate. 

Comment: The preferred is a high grade income investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 
Twelve months 


ended: Mar. 31 June SO Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
$92.35 $87.86 $84.61 $80.22 $6.00 110 — 98 
81.31 81.60 81.29 $3.07 6.00 114%— 97% 
83.25 84.18 88.01 90.70 6.00 120%—115% 
_ || 98.19 95.37 98.97 117.76 6.00 121 —116 
1937... 116.06 114.92 113.86 109.00 6.00 121 —115% 
1938........ 109.05 105.25 100.74 95.17 6.00 123. —118 
91.24 22.67 93.29 97.48 6.00  121%—117% 
1940... 2.000 99.31 *300 *12] —118 


*To May 22, 1940. 


Data revised to May 22, 1940 75 Earnings and Price Range (LG) 
Incorporated: 1857, Missouri. Office: Olive 60 PRICE RANGE 
and Eleventh Streets, St. Louis, Missouri. 45 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in March. 30 Cr: > 
Number of stockholders: preferred, 521; 5 = 
common, 467. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $36,000,000 EARNED PER SHARE $3 
steck (5% cum. 0 
25,000 shs $3 
#Common stock ($100 par)... 107,000 shs 
1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
*Not callable. ¢Ogden Corp. owns 84.5%. 


Business: Owns and operates manufactured and natural gas 
systems serving the entire City of St. Louis, which has an esti- 
mated population of about 821,000. Also owns the entire capi- 
tal stock of Phoenix Light, Heat & Power. 

Management: Controlled by The Ogden Corporation. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $1.7 million; cash, $890,144. Working capital 
ratio: 2.1-to-1. Book value combined stocks, $101.32 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends from issuance 
in 1889 to 1933. Common dividends each year, 1898-1933. No 
payments since; barred under 1935 bond extension plan. 

Outlook: Political forces in St. Louis have been distinctly 
hostile to this utility, which has been hampered by uneco- 
nomic taxation of gross revenues,, substantial rate reductions, 
failure of city to approve substitution of natural or mixed gas, 
and financial crises in connection with bond maturities. 

Comment: Both the preferred and common stocks have been 
reduced to a marginal status. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 mos. ended: Mar. 31 June 36 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
arr ore $6.29 $5.83 $4.65 $6.00 80 —30 
$4.27 3.25 2.18 1.32 None 63%—20 
0.53 D0.03 DO0.49 None 274%4—12 
DO.80 D0.21 D1.99 D0.94 None 
0.20 9.12 D4.18 D0.01 None 27%— 6 
0.05 D1.03 D1.99 D3. 28 None 18 —§& 
D3.48 D3.44 D3.17 D2.43 None 13%%— 7 


~eNot available. #To May 22, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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WHAT'S NEW IN BOOKS 


Concluded from page 2 


is an after-dinner speech, a political 
oration, or a pep talk to a sales force. 
The second—Stag Lines—is a col- 
lection of more than two hundred 
and fifty virile poems ranging from 
Shakespeare to Swing, also grouped 
under a convenient Theme Index, and 
chosen with an eye for their peculiar 
or appropriate usefulness to light up 
or give special emphasis to the main 
theme of a speech. 


x 


Your Career in Business. By 
Walter Hoving. Published by Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, Inc. 211 pp. $2.00. 
Despite the often heard opinion that 
opportunity in this country is virtu- 
ally extinct, Walter Hoving, now 
president of Lord & Taylor and the 
Fifth Avenue Association, feels 
strongly to the contrary. “Business,” 
he says, “is the greatest adventure of 
modern life and it is creating oppor- 
tunities more varied, more promising 
than ever before.” To prove it, he 
has written this book to help the 
young man or woman who is stepping 
out to find and hold the right job. 
Mr. Hoving stresses the importance 
ot knowing what you want to do be- 
iore attempting to compete in the em- 
ployment market. ‘“There’s every 
reason to be discouraged,” he de- 
clares, “if you wander aimlessly into 
business, satisfied to let someone else 
size you up and fit you into the first 
place that seems available.” More- 
over, the job seeker must make every 
etfort to “know himself” thoroughly ; 
recognition of one’s own abilities and 
shortcomings can play a significant 
part in the whole job-seeking proc- 
ess. And finally, getting the right 
job can hardly be accomplished by 
sitting idly by. Like everything else 
worth having, it involves planning, 
energy and real hard work. This is 
not the first work on the subject of 
“self help” in the employment field. 
dut it deserves to rank with the bet- 


| ter ones, for it is direct, well organ- 


ized and easy to understand. The 
book should appeal at this time as an 
ideal gift to the current crop of col- 


lege graduates. 


* * 


Note: The books reviewed may be purchased 
‘trough Tue FinancitaL Wortp Book Suop. 
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Confidence 


Just as Surely as Lack of Understanding Creates 
Fear, so a Better Grasp of the Facts Builds 
Confidence. Therefore Get More Knowledge. . . 


JUST OUT!... Our new BOOK OF STOCK FACTOGRAPHS. right 


up 


NEW BOOK OF May !. |940 is just of the press. This book includes reprints 
STOCK FACTO- of al! the Factographs appearing in Financial World between 
GRAPHS September 4th 1938, and May Ist. 1940. F. W.'s May 
Stock Factograph Manual! brings boiled-down analyses of all 
stocks on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and Curb, plus leading N. Y. bank issues. 
Order now—we can mail your copy at once. |1,650 Regular and Condensed Facto- 
graphs with complete index, only $3.85. 
EXTRA Included in this invaluable reference manual are: (1) “Sound 
FEATURES Investment Rules,’ by Louis Guenther; (2) 10-Year Dividend 
Honor Roll—listing dividends paid each year without a break 
from 1930 to 1939, inclusive. on 220 Common Stocks; (3) Complete Industria! 


Classification of All Companies with stocks listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HALF PRICE There are two ways to get this new Factograph Book at about 
OFFERS half-price: (1) Send $11.95 for a | year's subscription (new or 

renewal) to Financial World and | copy of May Ist Facto- 
graph Book. (2) Send $7.50 for a subscription to the next four consecutive Facto- 


graph Books to be issued during the coming 12 to 18 months: these four manuals, 
bought separately at $3.85 each, would cost $15.40—offer saves you $7.90. 
FREE! A copy of “What the Figures Mean’ (price alone $1.00) sent fre& with 
every Factograph Book order sent at $3.85 or $7.50 before June |5th. 


HIGH and LOW PRICES—CHARTS and TABULATIONS 


CHARTS OF 3-TREND SECURITY CHARTS of 233 Leading Stocks, charting 
WEEKLY HIGH ~ market action of 233 leading stocks week by week for past !8 
& LOW PRICES months. You can SEE weekly tops, bottoms, trends and volume 
—233 STOCKS at a glance. Each set includes: important statistics, Transparent 

Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 monthly issues 
$25.00. June issue $3.00. (Ask for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 
100 Active Stocks for $8.50. Ask also about “STOCK PICTURE” with 800 Charts 
of Monthly High and Low Prices from Oct. |, 1932, to May |, 1940. May edition, 
$10.00. Sample chart and list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request.) 


HIGH AND LOW For each year from 1925 to 1934, inclusive—the greatest boom 
PRICES OF 6,000 and worst depression years. This 10-year tabulation of yearly 
STOCKS AND high and low prices includes every security traded in on the 
BONDS various Stock Exchanges of the United States and Canada. 


Also "Bid and Asked" prices as of March Ist, 1913. 543 pages, 
9\/4 x 12 inches, heavy paper covers. Published at $15.00; our price, $9.00, while 
supply lasts up to June lOth; after that date, $15.00. 


BOOKS FOR THINKING PEOPLE 


“HOW TO INCREASE YOUR BRAIN POWER" (1939) by Donald A. Laird, prac- 
"INCREASING PERSONAL EFFICIENCY" (1936 Revised) by Donald A. Laird, 

294 pages, $2.50 
"YOU CAN STAY YOUNG" (1939) by Daniel W. Josselyn. A handbook for pro- 
“STEP OUT AND SELL" (1939) by William E. Holler, General Sales Manager, 
“PEOPLE—How to Get Them to Do What YOU WANT THEM TO DO" (1939) 
by Maxwell Droke..... .246 pages, $2.50 
“TWELVE WAYS TO BUILD A VOCABULARY" (1939), by ‘Archibald Hart, Pep- 


“TESTED SENTENCES THAT SELL" (1938) by Elmer Wheeler. Word magic that 
“THE SPEAKER'S DESK BOOK" (1938) by Maxwell Droke. Source material for 


“THE TREASURY OF MODERN HUMOR" (1938) by Maxwell Droke. Sparkling 
toasts, funny stories, introductions, and responses..... . 1,079 pages, $5.00 
"BUILD YOUR OWN FUTURE" (1938) by David Seabury. A definite program fo: 
“HOW TO SELL YOUR WAY THROUGH LIFE" (1939) by Napoleon Hill. Fun- 
damentals of success psychology........... 371 pages, $2.00 
“THE ART OF PERSUADING PEOPLE" (1938) by James A. Worsham. Weighing 


WHEAT, COTTON and COMMODITIES 


If interested in trading in wheat, cotton, or other commodities, ask for free copy 
of our new list of books and charts covering this field. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. 
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Lerner Stores Corp. (Md.) 


Paramount Pictures, Inc. 


Data revised to May 22, 1940 “i Earnings and Price Range (LER) 


incorporated: 1929, Maryland, to acquire all 60 
stock and assets of a Delaware company of 45 | 

similar name established in 1918. Office: 30 

$54 Fourth Avenue, New York City. An- =, t 


nual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (May 14, 1940): Fiscal yest ends Jan % 
Preferred, 825; common, 1,301. EARNED PER 4 


Z 


Capitalization: Funded debt AAAALY 

“Preferred 4%% cum. 1933 °34 °35 ‘37 ‘38 194 
conv. ($100 par).......... -.. 32,000 shs 

Common Stock 400,000 shs 


*Convertible into common on or before Februry 1, 1942, at conversion price of $80 
per share; callable at $105 a share. 

Business: Through subsidiaries operates a chain of some 
166 retail stores selling moderately priced women’s wearing 
apparel for cash only. Stores are located in 132 cities in 39 
states of the country. Maintains central buying in N. Y. C. 

Management: Capable and highly progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital January 
31, 1940, $4.7 million; cash, $3.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.5-to-1. Book value of common, $17.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred. Common 
payments made from 1929 to 1931; omitted in 1932. Payments 
resumed in 1935; present regular annual rate, $2. 

Outlook: Future earnings should continue stable as an in- 
creasing portion of revenues is derived from such staples as 
hosiery, lingeries and foundation garments. 

Comment: The preferred stock is accorded a medium grade 
investment rating; primary attraction of the common shares 
lies in the speculative income available. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Jan. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

Earned per share...... 7$4.04 $4.56 $5.18 $4.65 $2.89 $3.48 ek a 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Dividends paid ....... None 0.75 2.50 3.00 2.00 2.00 11.00 
Price Range: 

21% 38% 65 585g 3558 32% t29 

7 20 37% 23 19% 23 


*Giving effect to 2 for 1 stock split in January, 1936. 713 months ended January 31, 
1935. iTo May 22, 1940. 


Pacific Western Oil Corporation 


: ings and Price Ran PWO) 

Data revised to May 22, 1940 Ecrnings ge ( 

Incorporated: 1928. Delaware. Office: 15 40 

Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. Annual 30 PRICE RANGE 

meeting: Third Thursday in March. Num- 20 

stockholders (December 31, 1938): 

‘ 

Capitalization: Funded debt... .*$1,935,000 PER 

Capital stock ($10 par)....... 1,000;000' shs a a A 

OEFICIT PER SHARE 1 

*At December 31, 1939, $1,126.750 non- - 

current notes payable were also cutstanding. 1932 °33 °34 °35 °36 °38 1939 


Business: Originally a California crude oil producer. De- 
clining output and crude reserves have forced increasing 
reliance on dividend income from investment holdings, which 
Tidewater Associated Oil. Direct and indirect (through Mis- 
sion Corp.) interests amount to 0.74 shares of Tidewater and 
0.266 shares of Skelly Oil per share of Pacific Western. 

Management: Associated with George F. Getty, who owns 
67.3 per cent of the stock. 

Financial Position: Poor. Working capital deficit December 
31, 1939, $34,550; cash, $372,202. Working capital ratio: 0.95- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $16.69 a share. 

Dividend Record: One payment each year 1933 through 1939. 

Outlook: Crude oil production in 1939 was 2.3 million barrels, 
against 7 million in 1930. Future earnings will thus depend 
primarily on dividend policies of Tidewater and Skelly. 

Comment: Stock involves a very substantial risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 

Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

ereer. D$0.001  D$0.17 Nil $0.16 0.01 $0.25 9%— 3 
1934 phobbans 0.20 0.08 $0.20 0.15 0.63 0.40 9%— 5 
— 0.15 0.21 0.11 0.19 0.66 0.25 14 — 6% 
0.32 0.32 0.27 0.71 $1.58 0.65 23%—11% 
es 0.27 0.73 0.23 0.16 71.39 0.75 29%—11% 
. as 0.20 0.84 0.03 0.1 1.22 0.50 15%—10% 
eres 0.15 0.32 0.06 0.28 0.81 0.40 11%— 7 


*Including 60 cents a share profit on sale of securities. tAfter surtax; quarterly 
earnings are before this tax. {To May 22, 1940. 


30 


i d Price Ra PX 
Data revised to May 22, 1940 o Eamings and Price Range (PX) 


Incorporated: 1916, New York, as Famous 4 

Players-Lasky Corp.; present title adopted 

1935. Office: Paramount Building, New York 20 |Saice Rance 

City. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 10 

June. Number of stockholders: 1st preferred. 0 $3 


2,552; 2nd preferred, 9,112; common, 28,095 


Capitalization: Funded debt... .*$44,151,038 
+First preferred stock $6 


$2 
DEFICIT PER SHARE PY 


1 
cum. conv. ($100 par)....... 144,672 shs "39°94 
cum. conv. ($10 par)........ 555,071 shs 


2,465,927 shs 


*Including $9,451,075 of non-current notes payable, $13,790,895 of obligations of 
subsidiaries and $11,113,200 of debentures convertible into common at $334 per share 
to March 1, 1942, and thereafter at $40 a share to February 23, 1947. 7Calliable at 
$100 per share; ‘convertible into 7 shares of common. tCallable at $10 per share; 
each 10 shares convertible into 9 shares of common. 


Common stock ($1 par)..... 


Business: A major factor in the motion picture industry. 
Operations are fully integrated and distribution is effected 
throughout the U. S., Canada and principal foreign countries. 
Exhibiting activities embrace some 1,200 theatres, practically 
all in U. S. Recently formed television subsidiary. 

Management: Experienced; important changes made in 1936. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
30, 1939, $25.8 million; cash, $10.5 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.9-to-1. Book value of common, $16.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears on Ist preferred eliminated 1936, 
and on 2nd preferred 1937; regular payments thereafter. 
Paid 15-cent common dividend in 1939; none since. 

Outlook: Domestic operations will continue to reflect cyclical 
changes in public purchasing power. 

Comment: All classes of stock are highly speculative; equity 
of common is subject to dilution as senior issues are converted. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND rong OF COMMON: 


= "cae Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Ranse 
‘ $0.63 $0.21 $0.17 D$0.22 fD$0.71 None 12 
1938 0.15 $D0.59 $0.96 $1.75 $2.27 None 25 —7% 
0.72 0.41 0. 0.21 1.97 None 28%— se 
D0.11 D0.10 D0.06 0.82 0.55 None 138%— 5% 
re 0.13 0.09 0.01 0.39 0.62 $0.15 144%— t's 
0.53 ons ° §None §85— 4% 


*Based on share: outstanding at end of respective periods. After deducting special 
inventory reserve of $2.5 million, equal to $1.50 per share. tIncluding — 
from inventory reserve equal to $1.05 a share, for the year. §To May 22, 1940 


Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation 
9 Earnings and Price Range (UCS) 


Data revised to May 22, 1940 


Incorporated: 1908, Pennsylvania, as Uni- 20 T 

versal Rolling Mills Company. Name changed 15 PRICE RANGE | ryt 
to Universal Steel Company 1919 and pres- 10 

ent title adopted 1936 upcn merger of 5 

Cyclops Steel Company, successcr to Hussey- 0 


ennsylvania. nnual meeting: Third Wed- EARNED PER SHARE 82 
nesday in April. of stockholders — $1 
(March 9, 1938): 1,341 

Capitalization: Funded Non 
Capital stock ($1 500,000 


0 
1932 °33 °34 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: A small producer of tool steels, stainless steels and 
high grade specialty steels in the form of hot and cold finished 
bars, sheets, plates, strip and wire. Chief outlets are the agri- 
cultural equipment, automotive and machine tool industries. 

Management: Continuing policies successfully used in past. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $2.3 million; cash, $634,283. Working capital ratio: 
3.8-to- 1. Book value of stock, $10.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend on present stock 1936; 
varying payments each year since. 

Outlook: Specialty nature of business involves close cus- 
tomer relationships, minimizing adverse effects of competition. 

Comment: Small size of company imparts a risk factor to 
the stock and makes for relatively limited marketability. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE nenes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price 

$1.22 $0.54 $1.66 

ee $0.69 $0.66 0.45 0.16 1.82 

1938........ 0D0.02 D0.02 0.06 0.18 0.20 

. ae - 0.34 0.15 0.40 0.84 1.73 1.00 17 


aa September 30, 1936, combined earnings of constituent companies based 
on present capitalization; quarterly reports, dividends and price ranges not available. 
tNine months. {After year end adjustments and surtax. §To May 22, 1940. 
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NORTH AMERICAN 


. Concluded from page 9 


refunding, might easily amount to $2 
million a year. The total cost of per- 
haps $19 million might therefore be 
recouped out of earnings within some 
five or six years of normal business 
conditions. 

North American also contemplates 
the purchase of the St. Louis power 
and light properties controlled by 
Utilities Power & Light (now Ogden 
Corporation). These properties are 
known as Laclede Power & Light. In 
1938 they had gross revenues of $2.5 
million, common stock earnings of 
about $200,000, and gross assets of 
$7.8 million. A fancy price was set on 
these properties in 1929, but they can 
probably be acquired in exchange for 
the St. Louis County Gas, which is a 
subsidiary of North American. The 
St. Louis County Gas had in 1939 
$2 million gross earnings, some $400,- 
000 common stock earnings and $9 
million gross assets. The exchange 
would seem to be mutually attractive 
to the two parties. 

It seems unlikely that North Amer- 
ican will be willing to dispose of any 
extensive properties without having 
first arranged to purchase other de- 
sirable units at about the same time, 
unless it is able to obtain a price so 
generous as to compensate for the in- 
terim lack of income. Even if this 
should be the case, however, it would 
mean a temporary and maximum loss 
of but 85 cents per common share, and 
such losses would be reduced as ac- 
quisitions were made or the funds 
otherwise invested. Actually the ad- 
vantages would seem to outweigh the 
difficulties and expenses involved. If 
losses were to be expected, it is hard- 
ly likely that the management would 
be willing to cooperate with the 
SEC in carrying out this long range 
plan of integration. 

The common stock of North Amer- 
ican has recently sold around 15. 
The lowest price ever recorded was 
9 in 1935; the highest was 18634 in 
1929. Based on the 1939 cash divi- 
dend of $1.20, the stock currently 
yields 8 per cent, and there is also 
the expectation that additional divi- 
dends will be paid in the form of 
Washington Railway & Electric com- 
mon stock. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
June 12 Dee. 15 
CO. $1 June 11 May 31 
Amer. Hides & yo 
75e Q June June 4 
Amer. Sumatra Tobacco........25¢ Q June 15 June 1 
Amer. Surety ..... $1.25 .. July 1 June 8 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.. $2.25 Q July 15 June l7 
Motel l5e .. June 20 June 
Q June 30 June 15 
Associates Investment.......... 50¢ Q June 29 June 15 
$1.25 Q June 29 June l5 
Bangor & Aroostook 
1.25 Q July 1 June 5 
Bangor Hiyaro- -El 7% ~ eet $1.75 Q July 1 June 10 
50 Q July 1 June 10 
Beech- Nut $1 Q July 1 June 
Belmont Radio Stores......... lhe Q June 15 June 1 
Birmingham Water Works 
$1.50 Q June 15 June 1 
$1 July 31 July 15 
62%ce Q July 31 July 15 
40c Q June 15 June 3 
Bridgeport Gas Lt............. 50c Q June 29 June 14 
Briggs & Stratton............ 75e .. June 15 June 1 
Champion Paper & Fib....... 25¢ June 25 May 31 
$1.50 Q July June 15 
$1 Q June 24 May 31 
Chic. Flexible Shatt beenasad $1.25 Q June 29 June 1% 
Chic. Rivet & Mach 25e .. June 15 May 25 
Clayton & mbert...... May 15 May 3 
Colt’s ag _ Arms. Q June 29 June 14 
Q July 1 Junel5 
Consol. ty Q July 1 Junel5 
Q July 1 Junel5 
Continental Oil .............. .. June 24 June 3 
Continental Steel .. July 1 Junel4 
25e .. June 15 June 3 
50c Q June 15 June 1 
.. June 14 May 27 
Q July 25 July 10 
Duquesne Light pf.......... Q July 15 June l5 
Duval Texas Sulphur. . .. May 31 May 20 
Edison Bros. Stores. Q June 15 May 31 
El Paso El 7% pf.. 5 Q July 15 June 28 
Q July 15 June 28 
Elec. Storage Battery 50e Q June 29 June 8 
Empire Power Corp. Ff pf....$1.50 Q June 15 June 1 
Fanny Farmer Candy...... 87%ce Q July 1 Junel5 
Foote- Burt 35e .. June 15 June 5 
Gamewell . June 15 June 5 
General June 15 May 27 
Gen’l Publi Utilities Inc. 
reer Q July June 20 
Gen. Refractories June 28 June 3 
Co. July 1 June18 
..56%ce Q July 1 June 18 
Hall. Printing June 20 June 5 
June 21 May 21 
Heilman Brewing ............ 250 Q June 15 June 5 
Heyden Chemical 75ec .. June 1 May 24 
Hooker Electrochem. ........ $1.25 .. May 31 May 16 
Houdaille 62%ce Q July June 20 
50c .. June 15 June 5 
Humble Oil & Ref......... 87%e Q July June 1 
Indianapolis Water vind pf A.$1.25 Q July 1 June 10 
40c Q July 15 June 26 
Int’l. Safety Razor A........ 60c Q June 1 May 24 
25e¢ Q July 1 June 20 
75e .. June 24 June 10 
$1.75 Q July 1 June 14 
Renee City P& Lpf. B....$1.50 Q July 1 Junel4 
Kennecott Copper............. 25e .. June 29 May 31 
Keystone Steel & Wire...... 25e .. June 15 May 31 
Kimberly Clark pf........0- 1.50 Q July 1 Junel2 
Kings County Lt 7% pf. B..$1.75 Q July 1 Jungl5 
1.50 Q July 1 June 15 
Lake June 15 June 1 
.. June 14 May 31 
Lexington Water 7% pf.. Q June 1 May ll 
Q June 15 June 1 
25e Q July 1 June 14 
0c Q July 1 June l5 
$1.75 Q July 1 Junel5 
Q June 25 May 31 
Magus Soe June 15 May 31 
Q July 1 Junel7 
Mich. Steel Tube.........00. .. June 10 May 28 
cS aaa .. June 20 May 24 
Missouri Util. Co. 7% pf. ‘a %5 Q June 1 May 21 
5e .. June 15 June 1 
Monarch Mach. Tool Co........ $1 .. June 1 May 23 
Monsanto Chem. 50e Q June 15 May 28 
ae $2.25 S Dec. 2 ov. 9 
25ec .. June 15 June 1 


Pe Pay Hidrs of 

Company Rate riod able Record 
Nat'l. City Lines. 2 July 1 June l5 
Nat'l. Container Te June 15 May 24 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel Cast one Q June §& May 25 
Nat'l Oais 2% Q June 1 May 21 
Nat'l. Transit Ah June 15 May 31 
Nehi Corp. ..... 124 July 1 Junel 
New Eng. T & T $1.50 June 28 June 7 
Paramount Pictures . .. ASe July 1 June 10 

Do Ist pf.. ....$1.50 Q July 1 June l4 
Do 2nd pf. ... lic Q July 1 June l4 
Penick & Ford.. Ti Q June 15 June 
Penna. Pr. & Lt. $7 pf $1.75 Q July 1 June 15 
..$1.50 Q July 1 Junel5 
..$1.25 Q@ July 1 June ls 
Penne. Galt ......<- June 15 May 31 
June 10 May 24 
Petroleum Exploration......... 40e Q June 15 June 
Pioneer Gold Mines...... .10¢ Q July 2 May 31 
Pitts. & Lake Erie R.R .. June 15 May 24 
Pitts. Plate Glass........ 1 July 1 June 10 
Procter & Gamble pf...... $1.25 Q June 15 May 24 
Pub. Serv. El. & G 
$1.25 Q June 29 May 31 
Public Service Okla. 7% pf..1.75 Q July 1 June 20 
Do 6% pf.. @ 1 Jane 
Public Serv. (Col. ) 
M June 1 May 20 
Do 6% pf.. Mic M June 1 May 20 
41%c M June 1 May 20 
June 15 May 23 
$1.25 June 25 June 1 
Raybestos-Manhattan ....... 25e .. June 15 May 31 
Q June 15 May 31 
Roan Antelope Copper Ltd....: June May 31 
St. Joseph Mvasks49eesanes 25e June 20 June 7 
25c Q June 15 May 31 
cae 40c Q June 15 June 1 
$1.12 Q Aug. 1 July 20 
$1 Q Aug. 1 July 20 
July 1 June 4 
25¢ dune 29 June 10 
i 10¢e Q June 21 June 1 
Sloss-Sheffield . June 21 June 10 

$1.50 Q June 21 June ld 
So. Carolina Power $6 pf..$1.50 Q July 1 June 15 
Standard Oil of (Ky)........ 25c Q June 15 May $1 
Sunshine Mining ............. 40e Q July 1 June 1 
Sutherland Paper ............ 30ec .. June 15 June 3 
30e Q July 1 June 1 
62%e Q July 1 June li 
Talcott (James), Ine........... .. July 1 Junel5 

68%c Q July 1 June l5 
Texas Guilt Q June 15 June 1 
Texas-New Mex. Util. 

$4 July 1 June 21 
Texon oll & Land ; June 28 June 10 
June 10 May 31 
United-Carr- Fastener June 15 June 5 
5e June 24 June 1 
July 1 June 7 
l5e June 15 June } 
32c Q June 15 May 27 

43%e Q June 15 May 27 
50c .. June 10 May 27 
Ww. 10¢ July 1 June 10 

Accumulated 
Am. Public Service 7% pf..$1.75 June 20 May 31 
Cent. & So. West Utilities 

$1.50 . June 20 May 31 

wes $1.75 June 30 May 31 
Cons. Film Industries $2 pf. .25¢ July 1 June l5 
Empire Power Corp...........50e June 10 June 1 
N. England P S $7 pr In....87%e June 15 June 1 

June 15 June 1 
Pitts. Brewing $1 June 15 June 1 
Republic Steel ev. pf....$1.50 July 1 June 12 
Thermoid Co. $8 pf............ $1 June 15 June 3 
Lt Co. pf. .$1. | July 1 June 1 

iateddiesevcavscaas July 1 June 1 
Corp. 

June 15 June 1 
wis, Pr. & Lt. 7% pf...... $1.75 June 15 May 31 

June 15 May 3) 
Yellow Truck & Coach pf...$1.75 July 1 Junel4 
Extra 
Amer. Laundry Mach........ 10¢ June 1 May 20 
Asbestos Corp. ...... ae June 30 June 15 
Beech-Nut Packing July June 10 
Chesebrough Mfg. .. June 24 May 31 
Chic. Flexible Shaft.......... 25c June 29 June 19 
Kennecott Copper ............50e . June 20 May 31 
SE. June 20 June 7 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........... 25¢e June 15 June 1 


EARNINGS 


REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


United Electric Coal.............. 


Caterpillar Tractor 


Montgomery Ward 


American Crystal Sugar 
American Type Founders 
Columbia Gas & Electric......... 
Electric Bond & Share........... 
McIntyre Porcupine 
National Radiator 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber.......... 


1940 1939 
9 Months to April 30 
$0.46 $0.35 


4 Months to > 30 
$ 


3 Months to April 30 
0.88 0.78 


12 Months to March 31 
1.85 19 


8 0. 
0.16 DO0.40 
0.63 0.39 
0.27 0.17 
4.66 4.65 
1.21 D0.41 
0.28 0.45 
6 wee te March 31 
1.86 
Do. 0.44 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
a 3 Months to March 31 


Certain-teed Products ............ $0.06 D$0.41 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.......... 0.53 0.02 
Columbian Carbon 1.90 1.54 
Great Northern Paper...........- 0.69 
International Nickel ............. 0.64 0.62 
Paramount Picteres *0.53 *0.41 
Silver King Coalition............. +0.12 +D0.05 
D0.40 DO.09 
Universal Cyclops Steel.......... 9.82 0.34 

13 weeks March 30 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film...... 0.50 

12 Month ‘February = 
United Shoe Machinery.......... 


*—Estimated and including undistributed earnings of 
partly owned subsidiaries. 

+t—Before depletion. 

D—Deficit. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators Weekly Carloadings May 11 May May 13 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)..... 99,030 98,480 80,145 Baltimore & Ohio.............. 53,705 $1,889 
“hese 3 36,202 35,816 2,45: 
‘Total Carloadings (cars).... 678,971 680,657 612,888 are, Lackaw'na & West’rn 15,931 
2 *7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,835 3,825 3,438 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 20,922 21,798 1,062 FF 
7Motor Fuel Stocks 101,015 101,317 85,597 New York Central..... 78,634 78,811 57,705 
iGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 131.590 130.537 137.663 & St. Louis 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,481 $3,546 $2,865 Pere Marquette ............... 11,147 11,602 8,82 i 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,339 179 estern ary (34 a 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 129.0 128.5 120.9 Southern District : 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 86.2 $5.2 v7.4 Atlantic Coast Line............ 13,705 14,230 13,241 
*Daily average. +000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As_ of Louisville & Nashville......... 27,654 27,334 17,887 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. TANCE... 13,876 13,906 12,135 
#Journal of Commerce. _ May 28 Southern Ry. System........... 34,584 35,382 29,617 $ 
Commodity Prices: May 21 $34.00 $34.00 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. 18-75 "1425 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,116 5,076 5,072 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per 0.11% 0.10 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 25,110 25,875 24,484 
Copper, Electrelytic (pe: 0:05 0.05 72 0.0475 Chicago & Northwestern....... 33,698 33,307 30.556 
0.0489 Great Northern ............... 20,841 18,738 17,183) 
Zinc, N. Y. (per Ib.)...........- 01608 Northern Pacific 12,754 13,111 13,602 
Rubber Sheets (per 1b.). Central West District 
0.0780 0.0780 0.0780 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 23,573 24,224 25,139 
3 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 20.556 21,049 20.373 
Wheat (per bushel)...........- 1.01 $4 1.1434 0.95% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 19,613 19,058 18,650 FF 
Corn 0.79 % 0.078 0.65 5s Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,845 4,884 4,269 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.)........--. 0.0273 0.0290 0.0290 Denver & Rio Grande Western 5,192 5,196 4,353 FF 
sar, Southern Pacific System....... 37,102 37,631 35,406 
Federal Reserve Reports way 1s MayS May17 Union Pacific .................. 20,661 21,185 20.605 
Loans...... 4,414 4,404 3,845 Kansas City Southern.......... 3,603 3,525 3,264 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 602 618 639 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 6,314 6,588 6,320 Es 
Other Loans for Securities..... 473 73 539 Missouri Pacific ............... 21,578 21,455 19,806 | 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,469 11,466 10,335 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 11,035 10,501 10,140 | 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,480 3.456 3,228 St. 4,565 4,322 4,589 
ws 458 477 495 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
menenwe System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough : 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,518 2,507 2.576 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from | 
fy Total Money in Circulation.... 7.598 7,589 6,913 Association of American Railroads figures.) 4 
: 
Monthly —MAY—— | 
4 naicators 4 
“ow icators 
Indi “$42,770  *$40,229 A WEEKLY INDEX OF Miles *80.00 *47,42 
Contracts: (52 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Locomotives _ 50 19 
Lineage: 120 AVERAGE OF 1923-25 100 Fertilizer Tag Sales 
Monthly Magazines... 957.650 996,142 *1.18 "4.96 
51,69: 224% 110 §Variety Chain Str. Sales *$1,015 *$936 
Stocks on Hand (tons) 280,999  ...... | “31.50 *33.05 
| Awards: 
APRIL— 100 — | Rederal 783.9 *$3.2 
+New Financing ........ *$53.9 *$78.2 | | ate unicipal...  *28.2 *42.6 
Short Sales (shares)... 530,5 594 662,713 | Production 
Weeklies (lines) 1,044,219 1,024.972 Anthracite .......... *5.3 
706 8.987 90 Bituminous ......... 32.9 *9.6 
Trade Papers (pages) Je | U. 8S. Refined Copper 
Sales: *$4.04 *$3.56 Movement (short tons): 
Income Tax Receipts... 47.62 *40.29 169,120 332,513 
Cotton Activity 23.893 543.187 1939 (tons of 2,000 Ibs.): 
Lint Consumed (bales) 623.8° +9312 Production 54,601 43,036 
Spindles Active ..... 22.30 22.12 70 = Shipments 46,978 40.641 
Crude Rubber (tons) : Stocks 81/23 130°380 
Consumption ........ Rayon Activity (ibs.): 3 
(toms) | Imports 18,551 25,424 
i Iron and Steel Scrap: 975 +9 39 In Storage 42,698 20.738 
Consumption (tens)... °2.75 | 21°740 97/802 
Foundry Activity Indexes: 50 1 In Transit 10'100 25/800 
Unfilled Orders 3314 208.6 1929 30 “31 ‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘37 “38 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun, Jul 
Minden (% of Capacity) 61.2 1940 | Tobacco Ibs.) 
ce *900,000 omitted. *Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. fAt first of month. §28 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 


Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


piled by Merrill. 


es! aa ERAGES—— Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING Average Value of 
NY. S.E. Issues No.of No.of TotalUn- New New 4 Bond Sales 

1946 a R. R. s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. = 

Tad 130.43 26.20 20.98 43.20 2,354,380 947 533 250 164 0 178 85.76 $7,470,000 . 16 

17. 124.20 24.81 19.87 41.07 3,074,940 993 110 753 130 0 317 85.22 9,700,000 wohl 

18.. 122.43 23.65 19.20 40.15 1.663.270 935 131 661 143 2 441 84.84 6,170,000 at 

20 122.43 23.98 19.49 40.32 1,237,780 876 435 269 172 0 171 84.67 6,350,000 +20 

22.. 114.75 22.21 18.51 37.76 2,132,630 975 453 337 185 9 327 $3.28 8,570,000 2 022 
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10-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF N. Y. S. E. COMMON STOCKS 


This is Part 7 of a 20-week series which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. When considering the showing of any indi- 
vidual stock in the 10-year average columns, it should 

- be recognized that there are three basic types of issue: 
(1) business cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and 


(PART 7) 


Common Stock: 1930 1931 
Continental Steel .......... Earnings mD$1.39 mD$3.45 
Dividend... None None 
Copperweld Steel .......... Earnings... - - Not 
Dividend... 
Sern Exchange Bank...... Earnings... 5.60 113.17 
Dividend... 4.00 4.00 
Corn Products ............. Earnings... 4.82 3.54 
Dividend... 4.25 4,00 
Dividend... 0.50 None 
Dividend... 
Earnings... 0.71 D3.81 
Dividend... 1.75 0.8614 
Cream of Wheat........... Earnings... 3.11 2.72 
Dividend... 2.50 2.50 
Dividend... 0.50 None 
Crown Cork & Seal........ Earnings... 2.48 0.82 
Dividend... 1.09 2.40 
Crown Zellerbach ......... Earnings...d1.44 dD0.11 
Dividend... 1.00 None 
a Earnings... 4.59 D8.37 
Dividend 5.00 1.25 
Cuban Amer. Sugar........ Earnings. .iD2.62 iD3.32 
Dividend...None None 
Cudahy Packing .......... Earnings... 55.03 j3.26 
Dividend... 4.00 4.00 
Earnings... 3.48 2.15 
Dividend... 0.94 Les 
Curtis Publishing ......... Earnings... 7.12 3.29 
Dividend... 7.00 4.83 
Curtiss-Wright ............ Earrings...D1.79 D1.01 
Dividend...None None 
Cutler Hammer ........... Earnings... 1.81 D0.76 
Dividend... 1.75 None 
Davega Stores ............. Earnings. . .c4.64 1.64 
Dividend... 1.00 1.00 
Davison Chemical ........| Earnings... £4.00 £0.54 
Dividend... None None 
Earnings... j2.02 jD0.59 
Dividend... 0.40 0.30 
Deisel-Wemmer Gilbert.... Earnings... 2.31 1.62 
Dividend... 1.50 1.25 
Delaware & Hudson........ Earnings. ..x9.10 x6.27 
Dividend... 9.00 9.00 
Del. Lackawanna & West.. Earnings... 3.60 0.65 
Dividend... 6.00 2.50 
Earnings... 8.75 8.98 
Dividend... 8.00 8.00 
Devae & Raynolds “A’”’.... Earnings. k1D0.22 k1.12 
Dividend... 1.80 0.90 
Diamond Match ........... Earnings... 1.35 1.30 
Dividend... y8.25 0.50 
Diamond T Motor.......... Earnings... 0.21 D0.98 
Dividend... 0.24 0.24 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams.. Earnings... ¢2.27 g1.31 
Dividend... 0.75 1.00 
Dixie-Vortex ............... Earnings... 15.07 14.12 
Dividend... 2.00 2.00 
Doehler Die Casting....... Earnings... 0.04 0.04 
Dividend...None None 
Dome Mines .............. Earnings... $0.04 $0.78 
Dividend... 0.50 0.50 
Douglas Aircraft ......... Earnings...k2.02 k1.60 
Dividend... 1.25 1.25 
Dow Farnings...e2.72 e2.30 
Dividend... 1.33 1.33 
Dresser Mfg. .............. Earnings... 3.08 2.25 
Dividend... 2.00 2.00 
Earnings... 0.15 D1.90 
Dividend... 3.25 None 
Earnings. ..e2.56 eD0.72 
Dividend... 1.00 1.00 


1} -12 mos. to Oct. 31, 
©! recapitalization. 


PRESS OF 
C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 


k—12 mos. 
D— Deficit. 


NEW YORK. U. S. A. 


1932 1933 
*£1$1.74 fD$1.44 
None None 
available - 
4.00 15.48 
4.00 3.25 
3.87 
3.00 3.00 
0.34 0.14 
None None 
———Formed April 
D3.64 191.23 
None None 
2.50 2.35 
2.25 
¢D0.53 c0.76 
None None 
D1.10 1.51 
0.60 None 
d1)0.29 dD1.72 
None None 
D11.92 D5.16 
None None 
i1)2.61 iD1.01 
None None 
j0.76 j2.64 
3.25 2.50 
0.97 1.88 
1.25 0.60 
D0.42 D2.64 
1.00 None 
D0.45 10.32 
None None 
11.13 D0.20 
None None 
eD2.09 cD1.18 
0.45 3.00 
f1D3.22 £0.35 
None None 
jD2.44 jD2.16 
None None 
0.85 0.76 
0.25 None 
x6.42 x3.$2 
7.50 None 
D1.51 D1.77 
None None 
4.83 
7.50 4.50 
kD1.00 k3.82 
0.30 None 
1.54 1.58 
1.00 1.00 
D0.71 0.65 
0.13 0.18Y, 
g0.58 g1.37 
None None 
i1.64 1.79 
1.50 0.75 
11.38 0.60 
None None 
$1.04 $1.91 
0.65 0.90 
k0,20 k0.10 
0.87, 0.75 
e1.96 e1.33 
1.33 1,33 
0.03 0.15 
0.50 None 
D0.36 D0.84 
None None 
eD0.81 e1.20 
1.00 1.00 


«—12 mos. to March 31. d—12 mos. to April 30. e—12 mos. to May 31. 


to Nov. 30. m—12 mos. to Dec. 30. 
*Fiscal year changed. 


6. 


(3) long term trend stocks. 


Instructive commentary 


on this series will be presented with the last install- 
ment. Stocks for which 1939 earnings are not yet avail- 
able will be presented in a later issue. (Copies of the 
six preceding magazines, carrying Parts 1 to 6, are 
available at the regular price.) 


0.06 
None 


1939 
Nil 
None 
2.26 
2.00 
c1.64 
None 
2.41 
0.50 
dD0.24 
None 
D4.05 
None 
iD0.84 
None 
j2.97 
2.50 
1.78 
0.60 
D0.21 
None 
D0.31 
None 
0.10 
None 
c0.85 
0.20 
£0.35 
None 
jD0.59 
None 


1.56 
0.25 


x1.87 
None 


D1.17 
None 
4.28 
4.00 


k2.36 
2.00 


1.64 
1.00 


1.09 
0.48 


g0.54 
None 
2.45 
1.6214 
1.99 
None 
§2.03 
425 


k0.08 
None 


e3.58 
1.33 
0.37 
None 


D3.64 
None 


e1.91 
1.00 


1935 
£$1.69 
None 
0.67 
0.25 


3.00 


2.62 
3.00 


D0.15 
None 


0.18 
None 
1.99 
2.40 
*m0.86 
0.25 


4.02 
1.50 


dD0.16 
None 


11.02 
None 
i0.24 
None 
j1.35 

2.50 


2.05 
0.60 


10.41 
None 
D0.37 
None 
0.92 
0.13 
c0.50 
0.20 
£0.72 
None 
$1.31 
None 
1.76 
0.87Y, 
*1.73 
None 
D1.74 
None 
7.61 
4.00 


k2.89 
2.00 


wh ON 
wav 


aw 


25.04 
None 


1.36 
1.50 
2.40 
None 
$1.95 
2.00 
k2.70 
0.75 
e3.37 
2.00 
0.42 
None 
11.49 
None 


e1.01 
1.00 


f—12 mos. to June 


w—After surtax. 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE.——— 


0.14 
None 


d0.76 
None 


3.41 
None 


10.65 
None 


None 
1D0.17 
None 
1.99 
1.38 


c0.81 
0.45 


£0.36 
None 


j3.14 
None 
2.81 
2.50 


x1.67 
None 


D0.08 
None 


D0.19 
None 


€1.02 
1.00 


30. 


g—12 mos. 


1937 1938 1939 Average 
w$3.20 $2.3 $5.37 $0.89 
75 1.00 2.00 0.62 
1.44 1.50 2.07 1.19 
1.30 0.75 0.70 0.67 
3.82 4.32 3.04 1.30 
2.00 200 3.00 3.32 
2.52 3.18 3.32 3.37 
2.00 3.00 3.00 3.30 
0.34 0.41 0.61 0.34 
0.10 None 0.80 0.14 

10.06 0.13 
None None 0.20 0.06 
3.68 10.25 1.55 10.07 
1.00 None 0.60 0.42 
2.00 2.08 1.80 2.30 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
D0.69 0.16 0.16 0.27 
None None None 0.20 
2.16 1.37 2.80 2.01 
2.00 0.50 None 1.31 
d1.08 d1.58 d1.05 0.34 
0.25 0.75 0.50 0.25 
5.26 D8&.78 2.54 D2.38 
None None None 0.63 
10.74 110.77 10.21 D0.93 
None None None None 
jD5.04 jD7.56 10.60 0.67 
1.871, None None 2.31 
2.18 2.52 3.41 2.27 
1.62Y, 1.87% 1.87, 1.16 
D1.03 D2.43 D1.76 0.17 
None None None 1.28 
D0.04 0.17 0.39 D0.39 
None None None None 
1.93 10.46 0.54 
1.25 None 0.75 0.53 
c1.68 cD0.14 D0.26 0.64 
1.50 0.3714 0.15 0.83 
£1.13 £0.17 £10.54 6.39 
0.60 None None 0.06 
34.25 32.43 31.82 0.92 
0.67 0.75 0.35 
2.46 221 2.40 1.87 
2.00 1.25 1.25 1.12 
x1.24 xD13.17 xD4.61 1.40 
None None None 233 
D0.55 D2.34 D0.30 D0.52 
None None None 0.85 
7.82 6.16 7.58 6.96 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
k4.05 kD1.70 k2.08 1.79 
3.25 2.00 None 1.42 
1.62 1.60 1.64 1.56 
1.00 1.25 1.50 1.92 
1.05 0.003 0.71 0.53 
1.00 0.25 0.40 0.45 
23.95 23.75 g3.29 2.45 
0.50 2.00 2.00 0.62 
2.48 1.42 2.02 2.45 
2.00 1.00 1.00 1.49 
3.46 0.19 2.43 1.25 
2.00 0.20 None 0.32 
§2.11 §2.08 $1.97 $1.60 
aan 2.00 2.00 1.45 
k1.90 k3.76 k4.81 1.89 
None 3.00 3.00 1.09 
e4.17 €3.91 €3.76 
3.35 3.00 3.00 2.02 
1.30 0.18 2.35 1.16 
None None 0.75 0.63 
D0.40 D0.05 0.40 DO0.83 
None None None 0.32 
e2.06 e0.70 e1.03 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
to July 31. i—12 mos. to Sept. 30. 


x—-Parent company enly. 
§$—Before depreciation and/or depletion. 


y—Special dividend paid at time 


1934 1936 
i$1.66 {$2.67 
None 1.50 
0.30 1.17 
None 1.05 
3.15 4.48 
3.16 3.86 
3.00 
| 
2.08 
None 
2.34 
2.25 
2.27 
1.25 
ey 
3.66 
4.50 
= 
2.50 
2.27 
0.95 
0.14 
| 6.00 
2.00 
1.58 
1.75 
2.04 
1.18 
4 None 
2.11 
1.50 
2.78 oe 
1.00 
4 §2.13 
2.00 
3 k1.74 
6 None 
e4.42 
2.20 
1.30 
1.00 
y 
6 
0 
2 


TEST PILOT HOMER BERRY 
LIKES ALL THE SPEED 


HE CAN GET IN A PLANE, 


“FASTEST PLANE off the production line today!” That’s how Homer 


BUT HE LIKES Berry describes the Bell Airacobra, amazing new speed plane. He should 

know. This veteran speed test pilot started flying in 1913...started smok- 

HIS SMOKING S-L-O-W! ing Camels the same year. “No other cigarette ever gave me anything like 
the pleasure of a Camel,” he says. “They burn slower, smoke milder and 

SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS cooler. Camels don’t irritate my throat and their full, rich flavor doesn’t 
tire my taste. In 26 years, that slower burning has given me a lot of extra 

ARE HIS CIGARETTE smoking.” Before you take it for granted you’re getting all the pleasure 


there is in a cigarette, try Camels. Enjoy the advantages of Camel’s slower- 
burning costlier tobaccos. Penny for penny your best cigarette buy! 


TEST PILOT HOMER BERRY SAYS: MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF 


---MORE PUFFS PER PACK! 


“No fast burning for me in my cigarette. 
2 In recent laboratory tests, 


Camels burned 25 % slower 
than the average of the 
15 other of the largest-sell- 
ing brands tested—slower 
than any of them. That 
means, on the average, a 
smoking plus equal to 


5 EXTRA 
SMOKES 


I’ve smoked Camels ever since there have 


been any Camels. They burn slower and 


give me more pleasure per puff and more 
puffs per pack. ‘I’d walk a mile for a 
slow-burning Camel!’”’ 


‘TURKISH & pj 
B OMESTIC 


L 
CIGAR 


Copr., 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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